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Foreword 



The decade of the seventies has been characterized by attempts of 
educators to prepare students for specific careers dud for coping 
with the problems of rapid changes in contemporary society. Witliin 
the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), one can 
find many research reports and other papers relevant to commu- 
nication education in career contexts. However, in accordance with 
the directive from the National Institute of Education (NIE) that 
the clearinghouses provide teachers with opportunities for knowl- 
edge utilization beyond that provided by the ERIC documents, 
Communication Education for Careers has been produced as a state- 
of-the-art paper. Following the ERIC procedures for producing 
such papers, the authors, as recognized authorities on the topic of 
communication in career contexts, were commissioned to analyze 
and synthesize relevant information within and beyond the ERIC 
system. The paper is one of several published by the Speech Com- 
munication Association under the auspices of the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Reading and Communication Skills. 

Shrinking numbers of opportunities for employment have forced 
many professionals to look at alternatives to traditional careers for 
their graduates. Speech communication educators are faced not only 
with the pressures of decreasing opportunities for their majors in 
the traditional academic marketplace, but also with the challenges 
of newly emerging possibilities for career roles. Recent indications 
that factors of job selection, success, and satisfaction appear related 
to communication factors have strong implications for applications 
of communication education. Also, because the curricular content 
for communication majors is highly processoriented, graduates may 
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be uniquely qualified in "mediating" among the disciplines and in 
helping information "consumers" see their interrelationships. 

It is evident from the conclusions of McBath and Burhans that 
communication education curricula can be widely adapted to the 
needs of majors and non-majors in career education contexts. Fur- 
thermore, the authors' comprehensive summary and analysis of 
factors influencing employment and their projections for career alter- 
natives are critical reading for secondary and post-secondary teach- 
ers of speech and English, administrators in the humanities and 
social sciences, school counselors, school board members, employers 
in business and industry, communication students on the under- 
graduate and graduate levels — in short, all those concerned with 
the current role and potential role of communication in non-academic 
careers. 

Barbara Lieb-Brilhart 
Associate Director, ERIC/RCS 

Bernard O'Donnell 
Director, ERICjRCS 
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Preface 



Career education is among the most widely and vigorously dis- 
cussed concepts in higher education today. This book extends the 
discussion to the field of human communication. We have at- 
tempted to assess career potentials of communication education, 
to identify factors that inhibit and promote such education, and 
to suggest strategies for career planning in our field. 

We appreciate the efforts of those people who facilitated tliis 
work. Patrick Kennicott, SCA Associate Executive Seaetary for 
Research, encouraged us to undertake the project. Barbara Lieb- 
Brilhart, SCA Associate Executive Seaetary for Education, saw the 
book to completion. David Schuelke, University of Minnesota, and 
John Smith, State University^ ^^ew York, Oswego, provided help- 
ful suggestions about the manu-Script. Linda Reed, ERIC/RCS Co- 
ordinator of Publications, expertly guided the transformation of 
manusCTipt to print. Finally, we acknowledge the contribution made 
by students and guest consultants in our 1974 summer symposium. 
Advanced Study in Communication, as they argued and tested many 
of the ideas expressed here. 

In the long run, the effectiveness of this book will be measured 
by the uses made of it. We would apply the same test to the 
speech communication field itself. As you will see, we believe that 
the university is.„npt just a storehouse of ideas but an active 
agency contributing to the world around it. When intellectually 
valid knowledge and skills are aeated, they should not be seques- 
tered; rather they should be disseminated for society's benefit. 

James H. McBath 
David T. Burhans, Jr. 
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Introduction 



Each year departments named "Speech," '^Speech Communication," 
"Communication Arts and Sciences/* or simply "Communication" 
award degrees to many thousands of undergraduate majors and to 
graduate majors numbering more than 3000. Today, as we move 
from the "age of technology" to the "age of communication," this 
body of graduates should continue to grow. Just as the produc- 
tion of graduates has expanded over the past half-century, so have 
the parameters of the speech communication field. The current 
departmental masthead of the writers probably is typical of most 
large speech communication departments: 

The primary aim of the department is to advance the discovery and ap- 
plication of humanistic, behavioral, and linguistic knowledge of human 
symbolic interaction. Communication is examined in its various forms, 
verbal and nonveroal; as it occurs in all media— conference, platform, 
print, radio, film, television— and institutions; as it is affected by cul- 
tural context, and for its influence in tlie course and quality of public 
policy and societal change. 

This paper will urge that the speech communication field should 
be concerned with expanding and improving the uses of human 
communication knowledge. Our view proceeds from a series of 
related assumptions. First, an academic field needs, from time to 
time, to check its points of f jcial reference. Periodic stock taking 
seems especially appropriate for a field concerned with a central 
aspect of social behavior, such as communication. Second, our field, 
or any field, has a responsibility to enhance the career alternatives 
and professional opportunities for its graduates. A generative ac- 
ademic study ought demonstrably to add something to the capa- 
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bilities of the student. Third, a viable field needs to identify the 
forces that will help shape the society in which it functions. This 
knowledge of trends is not so a field can learn how to bend the 
latest wind or mount the most recent bandwagon, but rather so 
it can respond to and even help shape the future. Indeed, in the 
case of speech communication, it is hardly possible to improve the 
conditions and quality of symbolic interaction unless we know the 
contexts within which interaction will occur. And, finally, the pa- 
per stresses that our planning for the 1980s should now be under- 
way. "The future," remarked Daniel Bell, "is not an overarching 
leap into the distance; it begins in the present." 

It is difficult for an academic field to suivive, let alone prosper, 
unless in some measure it satisfies student expectations. At times 
the student expectation may be for information, ideas, and skills 
that make the student a more intelligent or better adjusted human 
being. At other times the anticipation may be for useable knowl- 
edge that will increase the likelihood of better employment. Grad- 
uate students are particularly motivated by career objectives but 
nearly all students to some degree have income or career expecta- 
tions from their college education. 

Today, the field of speech communication prepares most of its 
graduates as classroom teachers. Ultimately, we will suggest the 
need for consideration of career alternatives to teaching if speech 
communication is to withstand the social and economic pressures 
(common to all fields) in the decide ahead. But it should be made 
clear that the same case would be made if these pressures were not 
present and compelling. First, a dynamic field must always scout 
opportunities for its ad\ancement. Second, concentration upon any 
single task (such as teacher preparation) limits the scope of po- 
tential influence and benefit of a field. 
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Contexts for Speech 
Communication Planning 



Sound educational planning requires pointed reference to context. 
The future contours of the speech communication field ^vill be 
shaped by factors and trends which '^vill affect the content and 
direction of all fields of higher education. In Priorities for Action, 
the final report of a study conducted by the Carnegie Commission, 
the Commission reached the following ominous conclusion: 

Higher education has been a growth segment of American society since 
1636. It is no longer. This new stage of development comes as a great 
shock, a great change of life» and creates many new problems. It marks a 
first descent into a strange world where future prospects are no longer 
thought to be limitless.* 

The projections in table 1, which sho^v patterns in educational 
supply and demand, suggest that the historic tenet of unlimited 
expansion will be invalidated within the next few years. 

While the Golden Age of inevitable expansion is past, there are 
significant changes in the face of higher education that have implica- 
tions for instructional planning. The evolving patterns expressed 
in table 2 sho^v more women enrolling in degree programs, non- 
degree students attending colleges and universities in increasing 
numbers, community colleges growing faster than four year institu- 
tions, and costs mounting at all levels of instruction. 

The supply of college graduates may exceed the demand for 
college-educated workers by 10 percent between 1980 and 1985. 
Current projections show a fairly close balance between supply and 
demand bet^veen no^v and 1980, with about one percent more col- 
lege graduates than jobs requiring college graduates. Put another 
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way, American colleges and universities are expected to pro<luce 
twice as m.iny graduates in the thirteen years following 1972 as 
they did during the preceding thirteen years, but the number of 
jobs requiring a college degree is not expected to double. In 
rounded-off figures, here are the projections: 

Between 1972 and 1980, about 8,8 million graduates will enter 
the job market, competing for 8.7 million job op.-nings. 

Between 1980 and 1985, there will be 6.5 million graduates and 
5.8 million job openings. 

Only 1,5 million of the projected job openings for college grad- 
uates between 1980 and 1985 are expected to result from the 
growth of occupations currently filled by college graduates. The 
largest share of openings during that period — about 3 million — 
would be for replacement. The remaining 1.7 million openings 
would be the result of educational upgrading (i.e., hiring col- 
lege graduates for jobs traditionally held by less-educated workers.) ^ 

At both undergraduate and graduate levels, most prospects are 
dim for the foreseeable future. The Carnegie Commission estimates 
tliat only 20 percent of all jobs r'-quire an education beyond high 
school.^ Yet today, more than one-third of the 18-21 age group is 
in college at any one moment in time, and one-half attends col- 
lege at some point. 

For the graduate population in fields whose degree-holders nor- 
mally seek academic employment, tlie prospect is disappointing. 
Allan Cartter's projections show that through 1987 a constantly 
shrinking fraction of Ph^.'s awarded will be needed to staff col- 
leges and universities: fhe overall long-term trend seems un- 
mistakable; after 1975 the academic labor market is likely to ex- 
perience a surplus of available job seekers greater than it has ever 
experienced in the past, unless there are dramatic and unforeseen 
changes in either the supply of or demand for professorial talent."* 
This general pattern will have differential effects on fields of study: 
"A slowing down in the rate of growth of higher education can 
be expected to have a particularly devastating impact upon those 
fields of study where traditionally most doctorates have sought ac-, 
ademic employjnent'."^ 

In most humanities fields, between 85 and 95 percent of all 
Ph.D.*s entei college teaching; the percentage is about 70 percent 
in social sciences, compared with 50 percent in life sciences and 
35 percent in physical sciences. The National Research Council 
figures on 1972 doctorates reporting first jobs in colleges and uni- 
versities differ only slightly from Cartter's estimates: physical sci- 
ences, 41,4 percent; engineering, 28.7 percent; mathematics, 74.2 
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Table 2. Major Trends in Educations 

The school-age popula tion is either increasing less rapidly or declining. 

Percent Change 
1962 to 1972 1972 to 1982 
Elementary age (5-13) 3.0 -i i .0 

Secondary age (14-17) 28.1 -13.8 

Higher education undergraduate age (18-21) 41.0 6.4 

The high school graduation rate is increasing. 

Graduates as percent 
of.l8-year'Olds 

1962-63 67.8 
1972-73 75 2 

1982-83 76.8 

The proportion of women enrolled in degree credit courses is increasing. 

Women as a percent of 
degree credit enrollment 
1962 38.0 
1972 43.1 
1982 45.7 

Degree credit enrollment in 2-year institutions is growing faster than in 4- 
year institutions. 

Degree credit students in 
2-year institutions as percent 
of ail degree credit students 
1962 14 1 

1972 21.7 
1982 25.1 

/^ion-degree credit students are making up an increasing percentage of ali 
students in institutions of higher education. 

Non-degree credit enrollment as 
a percent of total enrollment 
1962 5 2 

1972 10:3 
1982 14.3 

The cost of educating college students is increasing. 

Current expenditures per full-time 
equivalent student for student education 
(1972-73 dollars) 
All Publicly Privately 

institutions controlled controlled 
institutions institutions 

1962-63 $1,807 $1,699 $1,984 

1972-73 2,508 2,319 3,070 

1982-83 3,271 2,985 4,206 
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percent; life sciences, 54.2 percent; social sciences, 63.6 percent; 
arts and humanities, 84.4 percent. The overall total is 56.3 percent.^ 
Although precise information is lacking on the proportion of 
speech communication Ph.D.'s that seeks academic employment, we 
would estimate it to be between 80 and 90 percent. A compre- 
hensive survey sponsored by the Association of Departments and 
Administrators in Speech Communication will yield this informa- 
tion and will describe other dimensions of the field. But a fair 
statement might be: the single most important occupational goal 
of former and current speech communication majors, undergrad- 
uate and graduate, is academic employment. 

Anticipations about the Future 

Most of today's freshman students will graduate between 1979 and 
1982, reaching their peak of productivity in the late 1990s and 
early 2000s. It seems reasonable that current academic programs 
should be oriented toward our most likely anticipations of the 
environments which these individuals will encounter during that 
period. 

The forecast below may be viewed as a conception of the most 
likely map of the future environment in which academic fields 
must operate. Specific items are drawn from articles appearing in 
nineteen publications monitored since 1972: New York Times, Har- 
vard Educational Review, Science, Newsweek, Vital Speeches of the 
Day, AAUP Bulletin, Journal of Higher Education, Change, Chron- 
icle of Higher Education, Saturday Review, World, Intellectual Di- 
gest, College Management, AAUW Journal, Fortune, Time, The 
Futurist, Wall Street Journal, and New Republic. Generalizations 
about short-term trends fall within the limits of extrapolative fore- 
casting. None or all may occur; but they represent what opinion 
leaders and policy makers currently believe will happen. From a 
master list of 52 forecast items, we have selected 18 that appear to 
hold greatest cogency for speech communication futures. 

Educational Developments 

1. Movement toward "external degrees," "open universities," 
"life-long learning/* schools that stay open year-round; change 
in public attitudes toward vocational education. 

2. Emergence of automated libraries, on-line interactive infor- 
mation systems; advances in educational technology. 

3. Increasing financial problems in education; leveling off of 
enrollment in conventional programs; search for ways to in- 
aease productivity, deaease costs, inaease revenue. 
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4. Expected oversupply of Ph.D/s in 1970s and 1980s . . . 
major impact in teaching. 

5. Increasing sensitivity of colleges, universities to community 
social, economic, crime, and transportation problems, etc. 

SociaUCultural Developments 

6. Increasing questioning of values, ends, means, and institu- 
tions, of technoeconomic society. 

7. Increasing focus on development of synthetic, integrative 
skills; need for "professional generalists" in business and gov- 
ernment. 

8. Inaeasing power of technological elite; demands for social 
control of science-technology. 

9. Increasing worker leisure time; implications for higher ed- 
ucation, life-long learning; inaeasing concern for the aged. 

10. The problems of urban growth, the rush to the suburbs; 
transportation-communication tradeoffs. 

International and Domestic Political Developments 

11. Inaeasing transnationalism in developed countries (world 
citizens), increased nationalism in less developed countries. 

12. Increasing role of multinational g'^vernmental organizations 
with reference to global environmt . technological problems. 

13. Maturing perspective on environmei. ^1 problems; inaeased 
government spending for research, p. ution control; devel- 
opment of citizens' lobbies and watchdci^ groups. 

14. Continuing information, communications revolution leading 
to fundamental changes in domestic and world politics. 

EconomiC'Businnss Developments 

15. Increasing demand for and use of consultants in government 
and industry; greater emphasis on external (socio-economic) 
factors in corporate planning. 

16. Increasing percentage of women in labor forces, professions, 
with number of college graduates increasing faster than open- 
ings requiring their training. 

17. Increasing accounting of "social costs" of production; more 
governmental control to insure consumer, environmental pro- 
tection. 

18. Increasing concern to identify factors limiting productivity; 
innovative experiments in management methods and organi- 
zational structure. 
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Anticipations for Speech Communication 

From this list of generalized anticipations, four seem to hold the 
greatest cogency for speech communication careers planning: 
1. Significant changes mil occur in where and how people live. 
Our population is expected to increase from 208 million to 300 
million by the year 2000. Anticipated consequences of growth are 
overwhelming recreational demand, greatly inaeased pressure on 
food supplies and prices, hastened depletion of resources, worsen- 
ing of environmental pollution, and expansion of metropolitan 
areas,® Some 75 percent of Americans will live in major metro- 
politan areas concentrated along the Atlantic Seaboard, along the 
lower Great Lakes, in the West from San Diego to San Francisco, 
and on Florida's east coast from Miami north. By the year 2000 
the Atlantic Seaboard and the lower Great Lakes region may have 
merged into a single metropolitan belt. With this concentration 
"the city of Man is becoming inhuman," thinks one urban planner. 

The impact of continued urbanization on life and the economy 
has generated serious proposals for substituting communications for 
transportation: 

This substitution can take place at various levels, ranging from inter- 
city trips to commuting to work. It could result in changes ranging from 
decentralizing information handling operations to everyone in the firm 
working at home. 

In the past, large cities have tended to sprawl as improved transpor- 
tation became available. Population pressures aeated ever-increasing 
transportation demands. We now seem to be nearing the point of di- 
minishing returns in attempting to improve transportation because of 
limits on energy, material, and land availability for transportation. The 
prospects for using communications to overcome the limits to growth 
imposed by transportation appear high." 

The world of work will be modified greatly. A guaranteed mini- 
mum income and cradle-to-grave medical care are likely to be enacted. 
The work week may be reduced to about 32 hours. There are fears 
that automation may displace as much as 25 percent of the work 
force by 1980. The percentage of the labor force consisting of women 
will rise from the present 38 percent to about 46 percent. The popu- 
lation growth rate will continue to drop. 

A Delphi panel of 62 manpower experts, drawn from universities 
and government, made these predictions: 



The ratio of blue collar to white collar 
workers (now about .75) will decrease 
to .60 



Event 



Percent of Experts Who Agree 
Event Will Occur by 1980 



90% 
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The percent of the population in non- 
metropolitan areas (now 37%) will de- 



cline to 30% 70% 

The average scheduled work week will 
have been reduced to 32 hours from the 
current 37.5 hours 72% 

The average age at retirement ^vill be 

around 60 years 92% 

The percent of the population over 25 
with at least a high school degree will 
increase from 54% to 70% 66% 

The percent <>f the population 25 and 
over with at least a college degree will 
increase from 11% to 20% 53% 

The percentage of the federal budget 
devoted to manpower problems will at 
least double . 88%^ 



2. The purposes and structures of higher education will undergo 
modification. The mounting cost of education may necessitate fewer 
and stronger disciplines within the university or the merging of 
disciplines into other administrati\e units. Planning policies will 
be adopted to allocate available funds to favor certain disciplines 
at the expense of others. Moreover, curricula will reflect a chang- 
ing knowledge base, with increased emphasis on interdisciplinary 
and transdisciplinary patterns. Traditional boundaries will be mod- 
ified to accommodate an easier flow of knowledge among fields. 
These revisions v;ill be fueled by belief that students should be 
prepared to make decisions which demand a continuous functional 
integration of knowledge from several disciplines. (Cost-benefits of 
eroding department lines will insure the interest of central admin- 
istration.) 

At die same time, there will be a tendency toward career-centered 
education. Changing student attitudes about outcomes of college 
education, a growing interest in defining "career" in terms of life- 
span, and die diminishing market for teachers promote this trend. 
Traditional liberal arts programs are beginning to incorporate 
practical and specialized training (e.g., "Editorial Procedures" is 
a new course offered at the University of Texas English Department 
for students who want to go into editing as a profession) . The 
"new focus on practicality," observed Malcolm G. Scully, "has be- 
come the most notable trend among college students of the 1970s."i2 
Viable academic fields are expanding undergraduate service offer- 
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ings, exploring linkages with other programs and departments in 
the university, and considering a variety of external programs, some 
of which may be degrcc-orientcd. 

In its October 1971 interim report, the Carnegie Commission 
considered a number of topics concerning the future of higher 
education: 

The next three decades are likely to be a period of substantial inno- 
vation and change in the. organization and structure of higher educa- 
tion. . . . Along with the continuation of recent trends, we anticipate 
a new type of development as perhaps the predominant characteristic 
of the last three decades of the present century— a movement away from 
participation in formal institutional higher education in the years im- 
mediately following high school toward a more free-flowing pattern of 
participation spread over a broader span of years. . . . This changing 
pattern of participation in higher education should ... be encouraged 
by changes in degree structure; by changes in employer selection pol- 
icies; and by the development of open universities, external degree sys- 
tems, and other innovations designed to stimulate a more flexible pat- 
tern of higher education experience." 

In building upon the Carnegie projections, Michael Marien pos- 
its six basic futures for higher education in the 1980s: 

1. The Extended Campus System. This system is essentially an 
extrapolation of the present system and assumes the nonful- 
fillment of many of the promises of technologists and reform- 
ers. The alternative presupposes that open campuses, instruc- 
tional technologies, crcdit-by-cxamination, and external degree 
programs do not develop at the anticipated rate. On the 
other hand, new junior colleges and state four-year institii- 
tions arc created to accommodate the numbers and varieties 
of degree seekers. 

2. The Extended Credit System. This prospect docs not eniail 
the development of additional campuses but, instead, envisages 
the conversion of some present colleges into learning-technology 
centers. The system, based on widespread utilization of tele- 
vision and computers, features external degrees through both 
credit and diplomas by examination. Networks of electronic 
universities would take the place of traditional campuses. 

3. The Variegated Extended Credit System. This system is sim- 
ilar to number 2 above but promotes the full range of learn- 
ing modes and organizing frameworks, with particular empha- 
sis on independent learning. A full spectrum of program, 
course, and credit options is available, including interdisciplin- 
ary options offering credit by examination. 
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4. The Learner-Centered System. This alternative includes num- 
ber 3 above but is based upon credit-free learning. Credits 
and credentials are available only for purposes of occupational 
entry or upgrading. Learning for its own sake is the goal. 

5. The Diminished Campus. This condition could occur through 
success of any one or a combination of alternatives 2, 3, and 
4 above. The prospect would present itself if campuses were 
unable to justify full campus utilization on a cost-benefit basis 
or if students and faculty opted for the preceding "three alter- 
natives. 

6. The Empty Campus. The most likely cause of the condition 
would be development of a "deschooled society," an educa- 
tional revolution of the sort suggested by Ivan lUich (D^- 
Schooling Society, 1971) and Everett Reimer (School is Dead, 
1971). This radical alternative proposes the abandonment of 
schools, tests, and degrees for an egalitarian society offering 
lifetime access to international learning resources.^* 

Marien's purpose in describing the six situations is to outline 
the range of possible permutations in institutional forms and pat- 
terns. The potential scenarios for higher education are offered as 
an addendum to the Carnegie paper. New Students and New Places, 
which suggests 60-70 new comprehensive colleges in metropolitan 
areas and 80-120 new community colleges. Marien urges that the 
Carnegie projection is but an e.xtension of the status quo, and, 
while it suggests one possibility, there are others to be considered 
and evaluated. 

3. Graduate education will accept a more pronounced societal ori- 
entation. Recommendations of the Carnegie Commission have been 
widely publicized and discussed; some already have been imple- 
mented, while others are under study. The pervading philosophy 
of the Carnegie recommendations, that higher education should be 
allied to the welfare of society, is echoed in the recommendations 
of other major educational commissions — the Newman Task Force, 
the National Board on Graduate Education, and the Panel on Al- 
ternate Approaches to Graduate Education. It is a common ob- 
servation that reports of national advisory bodies often presage 
academic decisions that affect all fields of study. 

Of all the groups, the Panel on Alternate Approaches to Grad- 
uate Education most forcefully stated the case for matching the 
philosophy and content of graduate education with society's needs 
and interests. The Panel, chaired by J. Boyd Page, was formed 
in the fall of 1971 by the Executive Committee of the Council of 
Graduate Schools in the United States and the Graduate Record 
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Examinations Board. Its report, Scholarship for Society}^ propound- 
ing a philosophy of engagement, calls for increased commitments 
to research thai ^vill help close the gap bet^veen kno^vledge and 
society. Years of study, argues the Panel, should not be years of 
isolation; rather, they should be a time of active engagement with 
peers in undertakings that have immediate and visible consequences 
for the quality of the surrounding life. Much graduate education 
is needlessly overcommitted to structures and attitudinal "fixes** that 
intensify feelings of disengagement, of remoteness from community, 
and of disbelief in the social uses of knowledge and imagination. 
The Panel identified eight problem areas, producing 26 rec- 
ommendations for coping with the problems in graduate education. 
Three areas and key recommendations with special relevance to 
this paper are cited in the following summary: 

1. Non-academic experience as a resource for learning and teach- 
ing. This topic speaks to the knowledge that could be con- 
tributed by "successful achievers in business and government" 
who "possess gifts and experiences that could be of immense 
influence in redirecting academic energies toward the servicing 
of special needs." 

Graduate departments should develop nondcgree learning sequences to 
supplement regular degree programs, and should propose admissions 
medianisms that would permit mature professionals to reenter graduate 
education, in a second or new vocational area, on a special basis. 

Graduate departments should develop ongoing, tedinical consultative 
panels composed of successful non university-based doers in fields allied 
to the disciplines; diese panels should meet regularly with die instruc- 
tional staff for the purpose of providing suggestions concerning curric- 
ula, evaluative criteria-all matters related to advanced training. 

Experts possessing career achievements in problem-solving should be ap- 
pointed to graduate faculties, whether or not they can present the usual 
academic qualiOcations. 

2. Alienation in the student-faculty community. Graduate study 
often resembles a "chamber of alienation," with limited access 
outside the academy. Besides providing a perspective on 
knowledge and values that prevail in general society, the out- 
side experience can reveal the problems of community life on 
which the student's knowledge has bearing. 

In every discipline, and especially at the Ph.D. level, graduate training 
should include, for all candidates who do not already possess sucli ex- 
perience, a deliberate and significant component of discipline-related 
work outside the university walls. 

In every discipline joint, elected, student faculty committees sliould be 
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created for die purpose of maintaining a dialogue on matters of com- 
mon interest, including requirements for die degree and decisions about 
departmental research emphases and budget priorities. 

3. Toward a new conception of subject matter. Disciplines of- 
ten become bound up by convention, traditional forms, and 
revered research preoccupations. Every discipline needs peri- 
odically to inquire if changed circumstances do not call for 
fresh formulations of aims and directions. A regular stock 
taking should be done every three to five years by dibcipline- 
based seminars on essential subject matter. 

The function of these seminars should be to examine prevailing meth- 
odologies of teadiing, to probe neglected areas of social reference and 
die border points of die discipline as diey are presently understood. In 
addition to graduate faculty and students, participants in the seminar 
should include experts from outside thi uni\ersity, prospective employ- 
ers of degree candidates witliin die program of study, and selected mem- 
bers of die technical panels for die discipline. 

Professional associations, particularly in die humanities, should period- 
ically appoint blue-ribbon committees of inquiry charged with die task 
of scrutinizing current academic understandings of tliC social uses and 
provenance of the major disciplines. These committees should be com- 
posed of outstanding scholars and of professionals functioning inside 
a7id outside die academy. 

4. Communications technologies zoill have profound social and ed- 
ucational consequences, with the former occurring first. "The com- 
puter and communications revolution," thinks futures researcher 
Olaf Helmer, "will exert an even greater influence on our society 
than the industrial revolution dld/'^** The following developments 
in communications technology are likely to occur by 1980: 

1. Extension of coaxial cables to connect urban distances. 

2. Satellite systems for intercity and intercontinental distances. 

3. Greatly inaeased power of data processing, approaching zero- 
cost digital logic and memory. 

4. Human-dominated computer terminals. 

5. New mobile radio capabilities.i^ 

These developments are likely to have the following operational 
impacts: mitigation of impact of urbanization; opportunities for 
individualized education; acceleration of tradeoff of communica- 
tion for transportation; more rapid pace of business through a "cash- 
less" society; redefinitions of communities and organizations; in- 
aeased interdependence; and society safer from aime and fraud. 
A number of pitfalls and dangers may exist for society as a re- 
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suit of communications technology development, including loss of 
privacy through "cybervalence," depersonalization and breakdown 
through loss of interpersonal relations, acceleration of job-type turn- 
over and expanded retraining requirements, greater extremes of 
both stress and boredom, information pollution, and needs and 
expectations outpacing resources and capabilities. 

Tliere will be an increased emphasis oi: the technologies of 
learning. Innovations such as gaming/simulation, media-activated 
seminars, video tape, and computer-assisted instruction will be used 
increasingly in assisting students to "learn how to learn." Despite 
uneven success in introducing technology to the campus, technology- 
based systems may produce fundamental changes in education by 
the century's end. 

If the predicted technological revolution occurs, it will have 
(a) profound effects throughout higher education, and (b) for- 
midable implications for both our use of and our instruction in 
speech communication. What are the realistic prospects for com- 
munications technologies in education? 

In The Fourth Revolution: Instructional Technology in Higher 
Education, the Carnegie Commission argues the inevitability and 
desirability of the electronic classroom. By the year 2000, the Com- 
mission predicts that 10 to 20 percent of on-campus instruction will 
involve the new technologies, particularly computers and television, 
while nearly 80 percent of instruction for off-campus learning will 
use these technologies. Such predictions are common. A panel of 
authorities convened in Washington, D.C., to discuss education in 
the year 2000 produced these contributions: 

We must stop talking about schools. Public education as we know it 
will cease to be, and industry will take over. Big companies will estab- 
lish thousands of learning centers on street corners in every neighbor- 
hood. (Gabriel Ofiesh, Director of the Centerbridge Technology Insti- 
tute, American University) 

There will be a new professional in place of a teacher. I'd call him an 
"educational engineer." (Dr. Ofiesh) 

In the year 2000 there won't be a teacher lecturing before a classroom 
of students. (Mary Durland, Learning Systems Design Specialist) 

It should be possible in the very near future to implant sensing devices 
in people's brains. We could have a built-in TV receiver right inside 
our head, without having to use anything like picture tubes. This sys- 
tem could then be hooked directly up to computers and television links 
and the like, so that each person will be a communications terminal re- 
ceiving information directly, including visual images. (Gregg Edwards, 
Program Officer, National Science Foundation)" 
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Such forecasts, of course, are not new. James Koerner has ob- 
served that 

in the 1950s predictions were widely and confidently made that educa- 
tion by 1970 or 1975 would be revolutionized by technology— that is, by 
the new technologies of communications tliat are generally lumped un- 
der the name "educational teclmology." Leaders and so-called futurists 
from the knowledge industry, from government, from education, and, 
I regret to say, from foundations joined in these rosy prognostications. 
Lately tliis enthusiasm has given way to embarrassment and disencliant- 
ment, as many a corporation has found its Edsel in educational tech- 
nology. The metaphor is imperfect. The Edsel at least ran; the public 
just wasn't buying. Educational technology to date cannot be said even 
to "run/*^' 

This theme is being heard increasingly. **Video on Campus: Where's 
the 'Revolution?" titles a special report in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education.-^ The essay reports a trend away from the use of tele- 
vised courses on campuses. Discussing a ''fundamental pedagogic 
mistrust of the medium," Change editorializes: "The proof of the 
pudding lies in the fact that on many campuses today fancy tele- 
vision equipment, purchased in earlier and more affluent da)s of 
university life, now lies idle and unused."-^ 

Several barriers to widespread campus use of educational tech- 
nologies exist: high ' '•'tial and operating costs, great variation in 
quality and comprehensi ness of instructional materials, and fac- 
ulty resistance to technologies. 

The most pervasive reasons for resistance appear to cluster around 
pedagogic concerns: educational outcomes are not worth the time 
and effort invested in the preparation of software; ideas, partic- 
ularly complex ones, are best treated in the give-and-take of class- 
room environment; technology-based systems offer no apparent ad- 
vantage over conventional materials and methods and are awkward 
for instructors and students to use. In this light, educational tech- 
nology is seen as overpromoted and underperforming. Some fac- 
ulty resistance probably stems from lack of familiarity with equip- 
ment and an unwillingness to invest the time and effort necessary 
for familiarization. Faculty, comfortable in customary ways of teach- 
ing, have little motivation, outside of curiosity, to learn to use 
the materials and machines of technological learning. Reasons for 
faculty resistance will become increasingly potent iis they involve 
job security— most faculty believe that the wired campus will re- 
quire fewer teachers. "Indeed, increasing use of teaching machines, 
closed-circuit television, and other instructional technology may 
cause the need for faculty to decline even more steeply," said 
Richard Berendzen in analyzing enrollment patterns of die 1970s 
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and 1980S.22 Faculty resistance to technologies is compounded by 
skepticism about their efficacy, lack of incentive to know more about 
them, and fear that their use would displace faculty. 

There is no doubt that educational technologies — from com- 
puters to broadband communications — will play increasingly im- 
portant roles in education in the future. It is doubtful, however, 
that the technological revolution w^ill occur with the dramadc sud- 
denness and impact suggested by its advocates. It is more likely 
to evolve, to use James Coleman's phrase, "through changes in the 
commmiication stiucture outside educational institutions, powerful 
and pervasive changes that have luiplanned and unanticipated ef- 
fects on schools."-^ 

Summary 

The premise of this section is that the field of speech commu- 
nication is fiuidanientally involved with the uses of human com- 
munication knowledge and with improving the conditions and 
prospects for human communication. Concern for utility and ap- 
plicability, therefore, seems inescapable as well as desirable. We 
have suggested that the field, along with most others in the hu- 
manities and social sciences, has given too little attention to pre- 
paring graduates for careers other than teaching. ^Ve have argued 
that even if economic pressures and a constricting job market did 
not indicate preparation for alternative careers, wider application 
of speech conmiimication knowledge would still be urged as a 
matter of social contribution. 

Finally, the point was made that in order to plan intelligenUy, 
a field must consider potential futures that will affect all fields. 
Otherwise, "contemporary application" becomes a static concept; 
students in college today are preparing for careers that will ex- 
tend for several decades. Some emerging social and educational 
trends obviously are more germane to our field than are others; 
four generalizations with particular saliency were described, ^Ve 
agree with Kierkegaard diat "he who fights the future has a dan- 
gerous enemy." 
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For disciplines that are long established and well-satisfied, the prob- 
lems of social adaptation to the newly emerging contexts for plan- 
ning higher education may be more difficult than for disciplines 
that are younger and broadly based. Some disciplines might even 
agree with F. M. Cornford's famous conclusion about academic 
change: "Nothing should ever be done for the first time." Adap- 
tation for change also may occur more readily in fields, such as 
speech communication, ^vith experience in self study and collective 
planning. For example, four major academic developmental con- 
ferences have been conducted since 1968; today a blue-ribbon com- 
mittee of the Speech Communication Association is projecting 
longrange goals and objectives of the field. Moreover, speech com- 
munica** n is one of only four academic fields to sponsor national 
organizations of departments and administrators, groups designed 
to improve policies and practices of their faculties. This capacity 
to engage in self study and rethinking, to consider questions of 
status and direction, will facilitate the planning of career commu- 
nication education. 

Careers of Speech Communication Graduates 

1*1 the pre\ioiis chapter we stated that a heavy proportion of speech 
communication majors, undergraduate and graduate, enter academic 
careers. Tlie evidence for this statement, though limited, is con- 
sistent and clear. Two studies completed recently shed light on 
the career patterns of speech communication graduates. 

The first study was carried out by the Communication Com- 
munity class at Boise State University in order "to give communi- 
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cation majors some idea of the types of jobs that are available 
to people with z degree in Communication."^ Twenty-three uni- 
versities (a 43.4% return) responded to the survey. The place- 
ment summary showed that about half of the undergraduate ma- 
jors found employment in academic settings. 



Table 3. Undergraduate Placement 



Enrollment of responding institutions 

8-5,000-1 0,000 8-1 0,000-20,000 7-over 20,000 

Number of undergraduate majors graduated 

1973 - 954 1974 - 983 Total - 1,937 

Majors whose employment after graduation was known 
Known - 5S5 Unknown - 1,342 



Placement of undergraduate majors 



243 
78 
50 
46 
46 



Schools 
Radio 
Journalism 
Television 
Public relations 



38 
28 
24 
8 
8 
7 



Graduate schools 

Government 

Personnel 

Counseling 

Consultant 

Interpersonal 



6 Law school 

5 Public info offjcer 

4 Television writing 

4 Miscellaneous 



The second study, supervised by William Arnold, is a national 
inventory of departmental information.^ The suncy was conducted 
during 1974 by the Commission on Departmental Data, chaired 
by Arnold, under the auspices of the Association of Departments 
and Administrators in Speech Communication (ADASC, an affiliate 
of the Speech Communication Association, is now the Association for 
Communication Administration). Subsequent surveys will develop 
quantitative profiles of the field on enrollment and budget trends, 
faculty-student ratios, and work loads. Table 4 lists those aspects 
of Arnold's study most germane to career communication planning: 
principal careers of majors, attitudes about departmental career re- 
sponsibilities, and activities pursued to assist graduates. 

It may seem surprising that our field has not previously com- 
piled comprehensive information about itself, but this is true of 
other fields as well. Perhaps this is because teachers and students 
throughout higher education ha\c been preoccupied with the every- 
day enterprise of providing and acquiring an education. However, 
developmental conferences, pro fcbsion wide data banks, long range 
analyses, and planning of career alternatives are now ongoing ac- 
tivities of the speech communication field. 
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Table 4. National Survey of Departmental Data 

Number of institutions polled: 

Underg rad uate G raduate 

2200 (556 usable responses) 229 (157 usable responses) 

Principal careers of majors (with number of institutions reporting): 

Undergraduate Graduate 

secondary school teaching 140 college teaching 64 

primary school teaching 69 graduate degrees 62 

graduate study 15 elementary school teaching 25 
commercial radio and 

television 86 

educational radio and 

television 70 

Departmental obligations and practices 



Undergraduate 


Graduate 


do keep records on careers of students 


33% 


72% 


do provide career information 


50% 


80% 


should be career-oriented 


35% 


68% 


should have responsibility to place students 
upon graduation 


29% 


53% 


should develop placement services 


23% 


36% 


should provide career guidance 


53% 


86% 


should limit majors when there appears 
to be over-supply 


23% 


51% 


should avoid duplicating programs of 
nearby schools 


23% 


61% 
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The Career-Orientation Theme 

The official journals of the speech communication field have re- 
flected periodic changes in content emphasis during the past twenty 
years, with themes of social or career application a comparatively 
recent development. In a survey of four national journals (Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, Speech Monographs, The Speech Teacher, 
and Journal of Communication), 18 content areas were identified: 

A. Forensics, intercollegiate debate, parliamentary procedure 

B. Oral interpretation, choral speaking 

C. Theatre 

D. Instructional development, tests and measurement 

E. Public address, homiletics 

F. Iniripersonal, interpersonal and small group communication 

G. Mass communication, journalism, advertising 

H. Communication theory, rhetorical theory, argumentation 
theory 

L Speech and hearing therapy and correction 

J. Linguistics, phonetics 

K. Nonverbal communication 

L. Listening 

M. Iniercultural communication 

N. Business and organizational communication 

O. Non-quantitative research methodology 

P. Quantitative research methodology 

Q. Internal issues of the field 

R. Voice and diction 



The following table shows the frequency of appearance of articles 
representing these content types. 
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Malandro and Porter found that studies employing non«quan- 
titative methods still accounted for the largest number of articles 
but that quantitative methods were employed in an increasing 
proportion of the articles. They noted that, despite its importance 
in the field, articles about intercultural communication and non- 
verbal communication content areas occupied "extremely small por- 
tions of our journals."^ 

Several factors probably account for the recent appearance of 
application-oriented article^. One, of course, is recognition of aca- 
demic job shortages for graduate students, nearly all of whom have 
prepared for careers in college teaching. A second factor is the 
mounting interdepartmental competition for career-interested stu- 
dents in a decade of cost accountability. A third reason is less 
concrete but may nevertheless be a real professional motivation: 
the growing feeling that the time has come for our field to test 
its theory and research outside the academy. For example, when 
graduate stud'^nts addressed an International Communication As- 
sociation conference in August 1972, their dominant theme was the 
urgent need for attention to applications of theory and research.* 

In recent years major parts of the profession have gathered in 
national developmental conferences for behavioral researchers (New 
Orleans, 1968) , rhetorical critics (Pheasant Run, 1972) , teacher ed- 
ucators (Memphis, 1973), and scholars in argumentation and fo- 
rensics (Sedalia, 1974) . Recommendations for change were accom- 
panied by others asking for self-study. The present mood may be 
one of verifying expectations of our teaching and research to deter- 
mine if they have been consequential. 

In the mid-1960s, when the term "relevance" was in vogue, it 
was a widely circulated opinion that the germaneness or social po- 
tential of research was somehow bound up with methodology. Many 
believed that historical-critical communication research, though use- 
ful in understanding the past, could shed little light on present 
issues, while experimental communication research would provide 
hard answers to craggy problems of the technological age. Neither 
belief seems fully justified; disappointingly little contemporary re- 
search, regardless of methodology, has dealt with the explicit ap- 
plication of theory and knowledge to the solution of human com- 
munication problems. 

A number of recent writers have provided fresh insights into 
the application theme. The following examples are expressions of 
a growing interest in the career adaptations of speech communica- 
tion education. The 1972 Speech Communication Association Sum- 
mer Conference, the theme of which was "Job Talk: Speech Com- 
munication and Career Education," and the subsequent published 
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proceedings of that conference indicated the discipline's concern 
for finding better answers to the career relevance question.^ Also, 
the authors of this monograph conducted a graduate symposium 
in the summer of 1974 at the University of Southern California 
entitled "Advanced Study in Communication: Directions and Pros- 
pects." Among the symposium's guest speakers and topics were 
Robert Haakenson, associate dean, school of business administra- 
tion, Temple University, speaking on "The Needs and Opportu- 
nities for the Communication-Trained Individual in Government, 
Industry, and the Professions"; Burt Nanus, director of the Center 
for Futures Research, University of Southern California, discussing 
"Methods for Studying the Future and Predicting Changes That 
Will Affect Communication Education"; and Darrell Piersol, divi- 
sion director of administration and personnel for IBM, revealing 
"How to Communicate to the Public and Potential Employers the 
Applicability of Human Communication Knowledge."^ 

Kenneth Williams, in 1970, focused on the question of the gen- 
eral speech communication curriculum: 

Speech departments should examine their resources, determine career 
interests and capabilities, and develop curricular emphases that prepare 
undergraduates in three ways for the uncertain future. First, prepare 
them to be better qualified than their competitors for specific career 
entry positions. Second, enable them to progress more rapidly and suc- 
cessfully through professional and on-the-job training programs. And 
third, give them some inherent advantages over their competitors in 
occupational mobility and career progression.^ 

Williams felt that the key to this problem is preprofessional ori- 
entation in a specific career area, with each department adapting 
programs to its resources and community needs. 

A useful article by Kathleen Galvin and John Muchmore sug- 
gests several strategies based on communication competencies ap- 
propriate to career education students: 

1. Existing speech communication courses might, with slight mod- 
ifications, be adapted to meet communication skill require- 
ments of various career areas. 

2. Speech communication courses might be developed that at- 
tend specifically and exclusively to the needs of particular ca- 
reer areas, 

3. Speech communication educators can serve as resource persons 
for those involved in career education. 

4. Speech communication educators should assist in the devel- 
opment of instructional materials that can be used when the 
communication specialist is not physically present.* 
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In the spring and summer issues of 1972, Today's Speech fea- 
tured several speculative articles about the future of the field. 
Theodore Clevenger averred that 'Ve have already acquired the 
habit and custom of seeking relevance in all we do."* He predicted 
that "as the profession grows in stature and maturity it will grow 
also in its ability to serve the needs of those who depend upon 
our serviccs/^JHarold Harding was less optimistic about speech 
communication as he thought about the next decade.^^ Without 
significant improvement in efforts by the field to achieve identity, 
he was fearful of the future. Robert Oliver disagreed: "Our pro- 
fession, if we rise adequately to its challenges, is more than secure. 
Its period of greatest service should be in the years ahead."" He 
spoke of service potentials in government, business, community life, 
and in general social compatibility. 

In 1973, Charles Larson sought to respond to questions posed 
by the 1971 SCA President, William Howell: "Who needs us?" 
and "What can we do for them?" Larson argued that the answers 
might come from examination of the doctor of arts degree, intem- 
shipcxternship programs, and the training potentials of junior and 
community collcges.^^ jn his assessment of the profession, Loren 
Reid expressed guarded optimism about employment prospects if 
programs adapt to changing demands: "A major priority facing 
institutions is whether we are giving young men and women the 
kind of education that will enable them to get jobs when they 
are graduated."^^ 

Special note should be made of a new publication, the Journal 
of Applied Communications, whose appearance may suggest a ne- 
glect of application strategies in other journals. Essays range widely 
over human communication problems in business, industry, profes- 
sions, politics, and government. The policy statement of the jour- 
nal, which began publication in 1973, stresses a pragmatic focus: 

Articles should focus on applied communication research (field studies) 
that bear significance for the field of communications. Papers of a strictly 
theoretical or philosophical nature will not be considered for publica- 
tion. Quantitative studies should be field related, not laboratory. 

A typical issue, Summer-Fall 1973, contains articles dealing with 
campaign communication, communication flow in nursing teams, 
business and professional interviewing, a method for choosing com- 
patible members of small groups, and alienation and anxiety pro- 
duced in a rumored plant closing. In the first issue, editor Mark 
Hickson III asks that applied communication research ''begin solv- 
ing individual communication problems by application of knowns 
to unknowns with some practical end." 
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In their survey of business and government for the marketabil- 
ity of communication competencies, K. Philip Taylor and Raymond 
W. Buchanan found that "65 percent of the technically oriented 
and 80 percent of the non-technical organizations . . . indicated 
they would consider communication majors for employment."^* 
Areas specified by respondents included employee, customer, and 
public relations, personnel and management development, internal 
and external piiblicatious, and sales. But a significant finding was 
that although 75 percent of responding organizations said they were 
aware of communication problems within their company, no one 
"listed a need for a communication specialist to solve communica- 
tion problems." The authors charge communication educators with 
a responsibility of informing potential employers about commu- 
nication education as well as providing adaptable and marketable 
training for the communication major. 

Insights into perceptions about speech communication held by 
prospective employers are furnished in a survey conducted by Diane 
Lee Lockwood and Sara Boatman. Their target sample consisted 
of employment agencies located in Lincoln and Omaha, Nebraska. 
Both the purpose of the study and the identity of the interviewer 
were masked in the research procedure. Employment counselors 
gave five skills ratings within the "extremely important" to "quite 
important" range in terms of importance to job marketability: lis- 
tening, problem-solving decision-making, motivation, questioning 
techniques, and speaking competence. However, such skills were 
not generally associated with education in speech communication. 
Queries designed to ascertain current perceptions of the speech 
communication field indicated that the respondents: (1) perceived 
the field of speech communication as largely public-performance 
oriented, (2) found it difficult to suggest jobs for speech commu- 
nication majors, and (3) perceived only a limited application of 
speech communication to the business world. In general, 

results indicated that respondents had limited sources of information 
about the discipline of speech communication. Those respondents who 
reported their confidence of a clear understanding of the discipline de- 
scribed it largely within a public-speaking context. Basically, respon- 
dents* perceptions of the discipline seemed to originate from former 
public-speaking classes, statements from clients resumes, and general as- 
sumptions about "speech."" 

A recent investigation into the relative importance of organi- 
zational communication skills provides firsthand information for 
career-oriented course planning.^^ Ernest Stech distributed ques- 
tionnaires to persons in various kinds of organizations in south- 
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western Michigan. His sample included both nonsupervisory and 
managerial personnel in organizations employing fewer than 25 per- 
sons to some employing many hundreds. The organizations were 
a cross-section of manufacturing, banking, insurance, health care, 
retailing, and educational organizations. 

Stcch's 33-item questionnaire included a range of communication 
modes (oral, written, audio-visual) , various codes (verbal, numer- 
ical, graphic, pictorial), and communication situations (interper- 
sonal, small group, and public). It also dealt with internal-extuual 
communication, levels of communication, and common media of 
transmission. Each respondent rated the relative importance of each 
of the 33 skills for his or her own position in the organization. 
The results, therefore, refer to the perceived importance of actual 
positions rather than to general estimates of importance in organ- 
izations. The summary in table 5 is based upon results from 117 
questionnaires returned in the initial phases of the study. The 
scale used these values: 1— mandatory, 2— highly desirable, 3— de- 
sirable, 4— okay but not required, and 5— not needed. 

Probably the most specific advice on internships in speech com- 
munication was offered by Andrew Wolvin and Kathleen Jamieson 
in the Fall 1974 is?ue of Today's Speech.^"^ Describing a pilot proj- 
ect at the University of Maryland, the writers found that 45 of the 
46 former interns "indicated a belief that the internship would 
be or had been *of great value in finding a job in the field of com- 
munications.' " Wolvin and Jamieson, who drew upon the experi- 
ence of other fields with internships, provide detailed information 
about the execution and evaluation of a speech communication 
internship program. Guidelines developed in the Maryland pro- 
gram will be described in a later chapter. 

The foregoing voices hardly constitute a chorus of affirmation 
for career-oriented speech communication research and education, 
but they are indicative of a discernible trend. Speech communica- 
tion literature abounds with essays on the functions of rhetorical 
criticism, the nature of the enthymcme, the working of cognitive 
dissonance, and the pitfalls of counterattitudinal advocacy. The 
field is just beginning to address itself to the potential of speech 
communication as an instrumental study. 

Obstacles to Career-Oriented Education 

We ought to acknowledge at the outset that many faculty mem- 
bers are worried about the words "career" or "application" when 
associated with the term "education." To them "career education" 
connotes "on-thc-job-training" or "vocational education," terms that 
conjure up trade schools, courses in selling automobiles, and the 
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Table 5. Organizational Communication 
Skills Questionnaire 



Demographics 
Organization size 

less than 25 employees 



26.5% 
16.2 
15.4 
41.8 



25-100 
100-500 



more than 500 



Respondent's position 



upper management 
middle management 
supervision 
non-managerial 



12.0% 
26.5 
20.5 
41.0 



Type of organization 



retailing 

manufacturing 

liospital, health care 

government 

educational 

other 



9.4% 
32.5 
18.0 
13.7 

3.4 
23.1 



Factor Analysts: Organizational Communication Skill Survey 
(Includes only Items scoring 3.0 or above) 

Factor I Basic Job Communication Skills Factor 

Read and understand memos, letters, directives, policies, 
forms, and other kinds of paperwork In the organization 

Answer the telephone and provide Information to others 

Use the telephone to seek out sources of Information or data, 
to contact people 

Write memos, letters, and similar documents within the 
organization 

Factor II Human Relations Factor 

Deal with customers, outsiders, persons seeking Information 
Deal with other employees at the same level in one-to-one 
situations 

Factor III Management Factor 

Deal with superiors, supervisors, administrators In own organ!* 

zation In meetings, committees, groups 
Read and comprehend simple schedules, flow charts, and 



Average 
Rating 

1.43 
1.46 

1.53 

2.04 

1.70 
1.72 

2.06 
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time line charts 2.20 
Understand simple statistical summaries, tables, charts, and 

similar kinds of data 2.47 

Qenerate simple schedules, flow charts, and time line charts 2.79 
Factor IV Basic Office Management Factor 

Deal with customers, outsiders, persons seeking information 1,70 

Establish filing systems, files, data storage systems, informa- 
tion retrieval systems 2 38 

Understand simple bookkeeping, accounting, and similar 

kinds of economic and financial data 2.71 

Develop simple financial, accounting, and similar kinds of 

data into reports, charts, graphs, etc. 2.94 

Factor V Supervisory Skills Factor 

Interact with superiors, supervisors, and administrators in 

one-to*one situations ^ gg 

Deal with superiors, administrators, supervisors in own organi- 
zation in meetings, committees, groups 2.06 

Interact with other employees in groups, committees, and 

meetings 2 21 

Write letters to persons or organizations outside of own 

organization 2 39 

Be an effective member of committees, groups, meetings, or 

coordinating bodies 2.59 

Contact and deal with executives, administrators, supervisors, 

and personnel in other organizations 2.62 

Write reports, briefs, technical reports, or project reports for 

own organization 2 79 

Make presentations such as briefings and reports inside the 

organization 2 81 

Organize meetings, briefing sessions, conferences, training 

sessions, and similar kinds of group activities 2.94 

Design forms, procedures, and paperwork for own organi- 

. . 2.96 
Develop simple statistical summaries, tables, charts, reports, 

and similar kinds of data 2 97 

Factor VI Visual-Technical Communication Factor 

Understand simple statistical summaries, tables, charts, and 

similar kinds of data 2 47 

Read and understand technical reports, project reports, pro- 
gress reports, and similar documents in the organization 2.60 

Read drawings, sketches, pictorial representations; understand 

visual symbols 2 97 
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like. They see a basic conflict between career education and liberal 
education; one is materialistic, the other humane. They react neg- 
atively to what is perceived as a commercialization of higher educa- 
tion. Since this attitudinal harrier is pervasive and formidable, it 
should be examined carefully. 

To begin with, it should be recalled that higher education in 
America has always had a marked career orientation. From the 
colonial chartered colleges, whose raison d'etre was preparation of 
the clergy, to the present, most college ar.d university education 
has been more prcprofcssional and precaresr in aim and content 
than has been generally assumed. The bachelor's degree is the nor- 
mal reward for programs in many professional fields and is^ the 
essential preparation for graduate study. Graduate degrees today 
arc also professional degrees. About 70 percent are direct prepa- 
ration and credentials for professions (nearly half are in the field 
of education); many of the remaining 30 percent are taken with 
professional intent. Summarizing his data for the Carnegie Com- 
mission, Everett C. Hughes concluded, "It is then clear that higher 
education is strongly vocational/'^® 

So far we have not considered the merits of career education. 
Our point simply has been that the vocational motive should not 
be treated as if it were a sharp departure from tradition. Neverthe- 
less the myth persists that higher education is largely non-career 
oriented, a misconception that inhibit? open-minded discussion of 
career education. 

Our thesis is that there is no fundamental incompatibility be- 
tween liberal education and career education, that the two ought 
to be virtually indistinguishable, and that both arc essential in a 
complex, technological society. On the one hand, there will be a 
need for general education justified on the grounds that "super- 
ior coping with the inner pangs and outer perversities of the hu- 
man condition requires humanistic insights and cerebral skills cul- 
tivated in part through intellectual experiences that are not specific 
to careers."!^ There will also be a need to answer the HEW offi- 
cial who was concerned with the inability of recent college grad- 
uates "to cope with the kind of problems for which the solution 
does not begin with a review of the literaturc."2o The most viable 
higher education in the next decade probably will satisfy require- 
ments for both liberal perspective and professional competence. Such 
education will fit the classic definition offered by Mauiicc Bowra of 
the aim of liberal education, "to produce a fully educated man, fit 
to take an active part in civilized society and at the same time to be 
a reasonably complete human being in his own right."2i 

Once attitudinal barriers are overcome, there may be particular 
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handicaps to the generation of useful knowledge about human com- 
munication. For example, David Smith, Associate Dean of Social and 
Behavioral Sciences at Ohio State University, thinks that the pre- 
dominant mode of behavioral research limits our scholarship. Bor- 
rowing heavily from psychology, we have equated behavioral science 
with social science: 

We have taken the tightly controlled laboratory experiment as tlie ideal 
for our science. From it we have derived our standards for researcli. 
When suggestions have been made that we ought to do researcli in die 
field or use case studies, we have replied that these means cannot be 
controlled with scientific rigor nor can they provide the basis for gen- 
eralization because particular antecedent and consequent relationships 
cannot be tested. When suggestions have been made that participant 
observation could yield useful insights or that the subjective experiences 
of communicators might be useful data, we have stressed die loss of the 
objectivity necessary for real science that occun in those procedures." 

We have, therefore, arbitrarily limited the scope of our inquiries 
into human communication by allowing our behavioristic commit- 
ment to dictate our methodology. One result of this failuie to draw 
upon a van'ety of social science methodologies is seen in the sterility 
of research findings. Smith recalls the observation of Samuel Becker 
that "if the research which has been done in the past three years 
in . . . the field of communication were wiped out, I cannot conceive 
that it would make the slightest difference in our lives." 

During a recent symposium in the advanced study of communica- 
tion. Smith was asked to expand his critique of current behavioral 
research.23 His concluding statement bears directly on the creation 
and uses of communication knowledge: 

The way in whicli we conceive of our science has mi4ch to do with 
whether or not we can m.ike that science relevant. If we decide that the 
only place where true scientific activity can be conducted is in the lab- 
oratory, we will find that our students are laboratory oriented. 

If we believe that the only good theory is a complete hypothetical de- 
ductive theory, we will find that our students will await the completion 
of that theory before diey attempt to wresde with real human problems. 

If we believe that die only respectable work for scholars is that done 
in the rarified atmosphere at the academy, we will find that the students 
for whom we set an example will liave low regard for pragmatic concerns. 

If, on the other hand, we are able to conceive of a science that can take 
place in the field, we will find our students applying their ideas in field 
settings. 

If we broaden our notion of good theory, we will find our students will- 
ing to deal widi human problems even though they recognize the solu- 
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tions they suggest to those problems may be only partial and perhaps 
only temporary. 

If we consider it possible to do rigorous respectable science in the com- 
munity, we will find that our studenu will place their best efforts in 
studying the inherently more interesting problems with which they fcc 
people around them wrestling daily. 

I believe that a major barrier to preparing communication students for 
effective participation in non-academic organizations has been a narrow 
conception of science which regarded attempts to deal with pragmatic 
problems in natural settings as inherently unscientific 

Obstacles of attitude and methodology notwithstanding, a more 
pronounced career orientation in speech communication as well as 
in other fields seems inevitable. 

A number of signs suggest a heightened emphasis on the career 
potentials of higher education: 

1. Recent advisory commissions studying higher education have 
stressed a contemporary need for closing the gap between knowledge 
and society. A strikingly recurrent theme is the summons to relate 
higher education to society in a mutually beneficial alliance of stu- 
dents and faculty with the "outside world." 

Years of study must not be years of isolation; rather they should be a 
time of active engagement with peers in imdertakings that have imme- 
diate and visible consequences for the quality of the surrounding life; 
the notion of study as an interminable staging area, a postponement of 
"real life," is unacceptable. Panel on Alternate Approaches 

Seldom do the majority of faculty members spend any time in jobs out- 
side the university. . . . Only the most courageous dare lose their place 
in line or their chance at one more publication. Newman Task Force 

In addition to research activity within the disciplines, the modem uni- 
versity is increasingly called upon to apply its intellectual resources to 
the :aiUtion of pressing social and technological problems. National 
Board on Graduate Education 

Professional schools and academic departments should cooperate in the 
development of joint degree programs in response to emerging societal 
problems and in response to the advancement of knowledge or tedmo- 
logical change. Carnegie Commission 

But the initiatives must come from within the graduate institudon; theirs 
is the prime responsibility for revealing the links between the world of 
work and advanced scholarship and the ways in which it is possible for 
men and women of every age to function as scholars for society. Panel 
on Alternate Approaches 
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These recommendations probably presage broad trends in higher 
education. Assuredly there will be heightened attention to and 
support for programs concerned with developing negotiable knowl- 
edge and capable of producing graduates with marketable abilities. 
Such programs are consistent with projected national educational 
policy. 

2. Supporting the general tendencies just described are specific in- 
dicators of occupational emphasis. Ever since Sidney Marland, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, issued his policy statement 
in 1971,2^ strong public attention has been drawn to career aspects 
of education. For example, conferences on career education sponsored 
by the Educational Testing Service were conducted in May 1972 in 
Beverly Hills, California, and in Washington, D.C. The National 
Career Education Conference was convened at Rutgers University in 
July 1973. Essays on Career Education, a collection of appraisals by 
distinguished critics, was produced in April 1973 under a grant from 
the National Institute of Education. A new periodical. Journal of 
Cooperative Education, was launched in November of 1973 to ad- 
vance the concerns of a professional association founded ten years 
earlier. There are signs that the concept of career education is re- 
ceiving widespread support in both public and private sectors of 
education. 

3. There are pronounced social, economic, and institutional pres- 
sures for developing occupational capabilities in undergraduate and 
graduate populations. There is doubt that the baccalaureate degree 
can provide concrete economic and social dividends. A frequently 
cited figure about occupational prospects is the estiruate that auto- 
mation and rationalization of complex enterprises into simple job 
components lead to the prospect that 80 percent of the jobs to be filled 
in the next 10 years will need only sub-baccalaureate talent. As college 
becomes more costly and the gap between the academic degree and 
job requirements widens, the public demand for attention to man- 
power realities will likely increase. 

There is also evidence that career preparation is a major objective 
of undergraduate students. In his national sampling of youth, Daniel 
Yankelovich found that the "dominant theme of today's college 
climate" might be the effort of students to achieve a synthesis of 
self-fulfillment and successful carcer.25 This observation corroborates 
the principal finding of a recent survey of 1,860 male and female 
graduating seniors from five colleges and universities in Pennsylvania. 

All respondents were asked their primary reason for seeking a college 
education. The most frequent response (37 percent) reflects a concern 
for future occupational or educational plans ("career, job training"). 
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While the reasons given do vary witli sex, SES, school, and field of study, 
in general the students approached their college educations with the 
primary intention of acquiring the knowledge and skills needed for the 
career of their choice.** 

4. The old argument that general education and career education 
have basic dissimilarities does not withstand close inspection. Atti- 
tudes within higher education are complex and slow to change, but 
the testimony is compelling that career orier.aoun need not affect 
liberal content. Educator Paul Woodring put it this way: 

Sound career education is not incompatible with sound liberal educa- 
tion. An education that broadens the horizons improves our under- 
standing of the world, deepens our comprehension of the social, polit- 
ical and economic system, and contributes to our cultural development, 
can be liberal in tlie best sense of the word and at the same time lay 
the groundwork for a variety of careers." 

Woodring gives modern currency to the compatibility of liberal 
and career education. Alfred North Whitehead stated in 1929 in 
The Aims of Education that "the antithesis between a technical and 
a liberal education is fallacious. There can be no adequate technical 
education which is not liberal, and no liberal education which is not 
technical." When James Bryant Conant completed his analysis of 
American education in the 1960s, he advised, 

I must record an educational heresy, or rather support a proposition 
that many will accept as self-evident but that some professors of the lib- 
eral arts will denouce as dangerously heretical. I submit that in a heavily 
urbanized and industrialized free society the educational experiences of 
youth should fit their subsequent employment. There should be a smooth 
transition from full time schooling to a full-time job, whether tliat tran- 
sition begins after grade 10 or after graduation from high school, col- 
lege, or university." 

Educators in speech communication should join colleagues in 
other fields in insisting that customary academic requirements in 
liberal arts be met as students reflect on applications of their knowl- 
edge and skills. But to deny to undergraduate and graduate students 
the opportunities to extend their capabilities to career settings would 
be to handicap them, unnecessarily, for adaptation to productive 
roles in the next decade or more. 

External Obstacles 

A well-known problem of our field is its lack of common definition 
by the public and academic sectors. Surveys of academic fields rarely 
name speech communication. Studies done by the National Center 
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of Educational Statistics, for example, may report speech communica- 
tion under "English," "Journalism," or possibly under "Social Sci- 
ences." Quality listings of the American Council on Education ignore 
the field. Public and private agencies apparently have no consistent 
guidelines in dealing with the field. The United States Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare uses a taxonomy of instructional 
programs in higher education that includes a category called "Speech, 
debate, and forensic science (rhetoric and public address) ." A cur- 
rent HEW publication. Students Enrolled for Advanced Degrees, 
Fall 1971,^^ reports 5,145 students enrolled for master's and higher 
degrees in this category. Yet despite exclusion of many instructional 
programs typically included in speech communication departments, 
the total 5,145 is larger than those listed for international relations, 
public administration, astronomy, biochemistry, geology, law, jour- 
nalism, zoology, and any of the foreign languages. It exceeds the 
numbers reported for classics, linguistics, philosophy, anthropology, 
and geography. It is larger, in fact, than any of the humanities ex- 
cept English. 

An important step in the quest for professional identity would 
seem to be promulgation of parameters and definitions of speech 
communication that are acceptable to the field. 

Speech communication graduates also are handicapped by a lack 
of public understanding of the content and outcomes of speech com- 
munication programs. Employers frequently regard this instruction 
as limited to training in the performance of oral skills. The SCA 
Summer Conference in 1972 brought employment officers from a 
number of industries to advise on career opportunities for speech 
communication graduates in their industries.^^ Perceptions of busi- 
ness and industry of our field may be reflected in these suggestions: 

Sears, Roebuck, and Company can use graduates in management 
training who "possess the verbal skills (good diction, fluency, 
vocabulary, grammar and articulateness) necessary to make them 
effective speakers." 

Montgomery Ward and Company can use our graduates in retail 
sales where the emphasis is upon "meaningful dialogue, with the 
emphasis on dynamic interaction between customer and salesman." 

A. T. & T. Company sees speech communication graduates as 
telephone company service representatives who "are expected to 
be courteous and helpful to all customers" and who "must be 
flexible enough to handle a wide variety of calls and situations 
with proficiency." 

Conferences such as the one at Chicago may contribute their most 
valuable service in helping to educate the business and professional 
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community about the programs and graduates of speech communica- 
tion instruction. 

One final illustration of what may be a common estimate about 
the career-relatedness of speech communication instruction is found 
in the report of the Chancellor's Advisory Committee on Career 
Education relating to the California State University and Colleges. 
A key appendix lists 118 departments as being "occupationally re- 
lated."*! They range from biology and mathematics to astronomy 
and physics and include journalism, radio-television, and communica- 
tive disorders. A second category, called "50 percent occupationally 
related" department areas, lists 15 departments, including anthro- 
pology, ethnic studies, history, political science, sociology, and psy- 
chology, as well as music and drama. Speech is listed along with 
four other areas— English language, fine arts, foreign language, and 
philosophy and religion— as "non-occupationally related." 

Summary 

This chapter traces a growing interest in our professional literature 
about the uses of speech communication knowledge and skills. While 
other fields may experience some difficulty in adapting to change, 
speech communication might discover that social adaptation has been 
facilitated by the relative newness of the field and by experiences 
gained in self-study. We have identified the principal obstacles to a 
career thrust as barriers of attitude and information, stemming pri- 
marily from squeamishness about "vocational" overtones of career- 
oriented education and from outdated perceptions about the work of 
our field. We have suggested, as did the President's Commission on 
Higher Education, that "it is urgently important in American educa- 
tion today that the age-old distinction bet'.veen education for living 
and education for making a living be discarded." Finally, we have 
pointed to the necessity for creating an understanding outside the 
university of the nature and outcomes of modern speech communica- 
tion education. 
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With the diminishing job market for college graduates, especially 
those with liberal arts degrees, speech coinmunication educators are 
being confronted more frequently by students asking, ''But what can 
I do with a major in speech communication?" Moreover, with the 
demand for teachers falling behind the supply, many graduate stu- 
dents who assumed that they were preparing themselves for a career 
in education are finding it necessary to ask: "What can I do with a 
graduate degree in speech communication besides teach?" Further- 
more, with decreasing college enrollments and the concomitant de- 
crease in the percentage of students choosing the less obviously career- 
related liberal arts majors, a number of faculties may have concluded 
that we should be answering these questions even before they are 
asked, if wc want to attract sufficient students to permit our depart- 
ments to continue to thrive. 

We believe that on the whole most speech communication faculty 
have not been offering meaningful answers to the "what can I do 
with" questions. Williams characterizes our typical response to such 
questions: "A Speech major is as well qualified as any liberal arts 
graduate for many interesting positions in business, industry, and 
government, and . . . well, why don't you talk about this with the 
folks down at the college placement office?"^ He adds: "Chances 
are, another good student is lost to us as a prospective major."^ 

There is much evidence to indicate tnat there is developing within 

our discipline — as is the case with many liberal arts disciplines^ a 

growing interest in finding better answers to questions about the 
career applicability of what we teach. Despite this interest, there 
will be those who argue that as educators it is not our business to be 
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concerned with students' ultimate careers. Some will explain that it 
is somebody else's business: counselors, perhaps; career placement 
people, certainly; and, of course, the students themselves. Others 
will state that it is somehow inconsistent with our roles as liberal 
educators to be concerned with or even talk about the relationship 
of what we teach to our students' future careers. While our philo- 
sophic responses to the point of view were presented earlier, let 
us make two additional pragmatic points here. 

First, the indifference of departments, individual professors, and 
faculty advisors to the career implications of their programs has con- 
tributed to the fact that for many students the process of planning 
one's academic experience to maximize its benefits (whether intel- 
lectual, spiritual, or occupational) is a chaotic process influenced 
more by chance than by rational choice. Students decide what courses 
to take, what fields to major in, and, eventually, what type of career 
to pursue on the basis of whim or rumor or happenstance rather than 
through a careful analysis of their own abilities and interests in rela- 
tion to the demands and challenges of various careers. 

A pre-teenage girl was once asked by her father when he noticed 
her interest in animals if she was going to be a veterinarian when she 
grew up. The girl replied, "It depends." "It depends on what?" her 
father asked. "It depends," she answered wisely, "on xohatever else 
there is!*' We feel strongly that it is the responsibility of educators — 
concerned with their students as whole persons — to help them in 
the very difficult business of finding out "whatever else there is." 

The second pragmatic point to be made is a less noble one. If 
speech communication faculties are not persuaded by the argument 
that it is part of their professional responsibility to supply students 
with career information, some may be moved by the argument that 
it is necessary for them to do so. In the late 1950s and 1960s, with 
record college enrollments and the number of jobs for college grad- 
uates almost always exceeding the number of graduates looking for 
jobs, students and educators alike could placidly assume that when 
the time •'ame employment would take care of itself. 

The H70s, however, present a different problem. With decreasing 
overall college enrollments, with diminishing job opportunities for 
graduates, with budgetary reductions, and with some departments ex- 
periencing a decline in the number of majors and other students 
they serve, increasing attention is being given to the need to actively 
recruit students. And one of the ways by which departments of speech 
communication can attract more students is to develop better answers 
to questions about the career relevance of the courses they teach and 
the degrees they offer. The sections that follow provide speech com- 
munication educators with strategies and materials to assist them in 
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finding constructive answers to questions about the career applicability 
of an undergraduate or graduate degree in speech communication. 

What Are Speech Communication Graduates Doing? 

One response to the query, "What can one do with a speech 
communication degree besides teach?'' is to describe what other peo- 
ple who hold such degrees are doing. Unfortunately, while ample in- 
formation exists on the whereabouts of majors who have pursued 
academic careers, very little is available on the experience of 
speech communication degree holders whose careers are in the non- 
academic world. Some data do exist, however, and it is at least 
illustrative of the kind of information that could be gathered and 
used as both a recruiting and an advising tool. 

For instance, in order to better answer his students' questions, 
Gerry Philipsen of the University of California, Santa Barbara, pre- 
pared a handout entitled "What People Do with an Education in 
Communication Studies: A Brief Report."^ Philipsen compiled this 
list by consulting the 1972 Directory of the Speech Communication 
Association^ to identify SCA members who held both speech com- 
munication degrees and non-academic positions. His list of those 
holding Ph.D. degrees includes a research analyst for the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, a foreign service information officer for the USIS 
American Embassy in Tokyo, and the head of the Motion Picture 
Section of the Library of Congress. Among those holding M.A. de- 
grees in our field he lists a claims officer for State Farm Insurance, a 
penon in adult education programs with the Girl Scouts of America, 
and a personnel analyst for the Idaho Personnel Commission. His list 
of B.A. degree holders includes a program director for the American 
Medical Association, an administrative services coordinator of a hos- 
pital, and a career education director for Xerox Learning Systems. 

Philipsen acknowledges that his is not an inventory of all SCA 
members with non-academic careers and, even if it were, it would 
hardly be representative of non-academic career possibilities that 
exist for speech communication graduates. However, his summary is 
an excellent example of one way to make more conaete some of the 
non-academic career possibilities that exist for speech communication 
graduates. 

In his article on "The Status and Strengths of the Profession," 
Loren Reid reports that one school "furnished [him] a detailed break- 
down of positions held by the more-than-lOO Ph.D.'s that [that 
school's] department had graduated."^ According to Reid those 
Ph.D/s "entered schools of business, schools of architecture, depart- 
ments of linguistics, departments of psychology, government and pri- 
vate business.''^ Furthermore, Reid says that "already this year [that 
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department] has had at least 20 inquiries from banks, market re- 
search firms, polling firms, independent research firms" seeking to 
hire its graduates.^ 

Several years ago one department reported results of an informal 
survey of careers of former debaters: 

A recent sampling of forensic alumni of 1922 to 1959 netted 143 re- 
sponses. Of those replying, 58 former debaters arc established in gov- 
ernment and law (including a U.S. senator, a state governor, a deputy 
state attorney general, two patent lawyers, two municipal judges, a state 
department attorney, and a district attorney). Education occupies 32 
alumni (two college presidents, one graduate school dean, 17 college 
teachers, four high sdiool principals, two high school teaclicrs) . Another 
21 former debaters are businessmen (five presidents of corporations, tliree 
executives, two business owners). Three debaters are writers, four are 
in the ministry, four in medicine, and three in science. Regardless of 
careers, 80 percent of the respondents declared their forensic backgrounds 
to be of superior value in their present work,' 

Of course, not all of the ex-debaters who responded had been speech 
communication majors. Nevertheless, this survey and the booklet in 
which it is contained are examples of another way in which in- 
terested departments can provide specific examples of what people 
with speech communication degrees actually do. 

In a 1974 survey of some 236 junior and senior colleges and uni- 
versities in the thirteen states represented by the Central States Speech 
Association, Richard Gartrell asked the respondents to list those 
career areas their graduates are known to have entered.*^ The 108 
schools answering this question provided a list of some 85 career 
fields which ar*" listed in table 6. 

Pointing out that the information he collected on careers which 
speech communication graduates have entered was based largely on 

Table 6. Careers which Speech Communication Graduates 
of 108 Central States' Colleges 
and Universities Have Entered 

Public Relatfons and Advertising 

Medical Communication 
Country Health Department 
Owner, Advertising Agency 
University Relations 
Public Relations for an Agency 
Promotions 

Army Information Officer 

Technical Editor, National Association 
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Personnel 

Personnel Relations 
Personnel Training 
Personnel Management 
Office Manager 
Secretary 

Business 

Motel Manager 

Management Trainee 

Commercial Storo Manager 

Department Store Buyer 

Market Research 

Department Store Trainer 

Computer Programming (data processing) 

Theatre Manager 

Travel Agency Counselor 

Telephone Company Repair Services 

Consumer Research Projects 

Organizational Communication Consultant 

Banking 

Accounting 

Industry 

Industrial Management 
Union 

Government 

Congressional Administrative Assistant 

City Planning Secretary 

Elected Official 

State Government 

Postal Inspector 

U.S. Armed Services 

Air Marshal 

City Government {environmental control) 
Internal Revenue Service 
Port Authority 
Peace Corps 

Law Enforcement 

Police and/or Security Officer 
Probation Officer 
Lawyer 
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Entertainment " 

Movie Theatre Operator 
Professional Sports 

Acting, Professional Theatre Company 
Community Theatre 

Homemaker 

Social Services 

Nursing Home Administrator 

Social Service Agency (e.g., March of Dimes) 

Health Services Agencies 

Youth Organizations 

Recreation (including drama director) 

Air Line Hostess 

Library Work 

Speech and Hearing Clinic 

Counseling 

Sales 

insurance and Insurance Adjuster 

Stocks and Bonds 

Distribution 

Real Estate Broker 

Sales Supervision 

Automobile Sales 

Ministry 

Seminary 

Church-related Vocations 
Church Youth Work 

Vocational Careers 

Bricklayer 
Farmer 

Education 

Administrator 
Teacher (all levels) 

Coordinator, Veterans Affairs, Community College 
Com nunity College Teacher 
University Professor 
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rough estimates. Gartrell asserts that "It is necessary for department 
chairmen to [start systematically keeping track]' of the careers into 
which their graduates enter."" Very few departments.appear to keep 
records on the occupational placement of their graduates. While 
some departments have a general idea, of where their graduate stu- 
dents who enter the field of education are— usually through their 
memberships in professional organizations— it is rare when a depart- 
ment knows (as did the one reporting to Reid and one of the 108 
reporting to Gartrell) die kinds of ndn-academic positions its ad- 
vanced degree holders are occupying. Rarer still is the department 
that keeps records on the post-graduate employment of its B.A. 
holders. 

We recommend that departments begin to collect data both on 
what their graduates do after they leave school and on how satisfied 
those graduates were with the education they received. Such data 
would serve a number of useful purposes and hence justify the effort 
and cost involved in collecting them. Any management consultant or 
organizational communication specialist knows that effective organiza- 
tional decisions cannot be made without knowing the facts. Yet 
most departments continue to make decisions about courses and 
programs with limited information about students and their careers. 

Active departments with over-worked faculties and staff may not 
want to take on an extremely time consuming data gathering task, 
no matter what its long-range benefits. Therefore, some strategies 
for simplifying the task follow. 

First, a department should find out if there isn't some other 
academic or administrative unit on its campus that has already 
gathered at least part of the information it seeks. For example many 
campuses have active alumni associations whose task it is to keep up 
with Its graduates as the years pass and those alumni grow ever more 
abie to contribute financially to their alma mater. Often such organ- 
izations keep their records on computer tapes in such a manner 
that the computer can be asked to summarize and print out data on 
some subset of the complete file. For example, one might request a 
comiputer printout from such a file which gives the name, year of 
graduation, degree, occupation, place of employment, and annual in- 
come of "all persons who graduated since 1969 with a B.A.. M.A. 
or Ph.D. in speech communication." This information alone' would 
enable a department to prepare a useful brochure describing "what 
our^speech communication degree holders do besides teach." 

Furthermore, several campus units which may or may not have 
specific occupational information may be able to provide a list of 
names and addresses— sometimes, already printed out on mailing 
labels— of all speech communication majors who graduated during 
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a certain time period. With such mailing lists, whether generated 
from departmental rec:)rds or from another organization's computer- 
ized files, periodic surveys (e.g., every two or three years) could be 
conducted to provide a department with much useful data. A survey 
might include such questions as: 

1. What kind of job do you now hold? 

2. What types of jobs have you held since graduation? 

3. To what extent did your degree in speech communication seem 
to affect your ability to get each of the jobs you have held since 
graduation? 

4. To what extent have the knowledge and skills gained as a speech 
communication major seemed relevant in meeting the demands 
of the jobs that you have held? 

5. How satisfied were you with the education that you received 
from this school? From this department? 

6. In what ways would you recommend that this school and/or 
this department change any aspect of the educational process 
you experienced? 

7. What advice would you give to a new speech communication 
major who wanted to prepare for the kind of career you are 
now pursuing? 

In many departments this type of survey can profitably be car- 
ried out by students, providing them with an opportunity to gain 
experience in performing a most practical communication task (i.e., 
information-gathering) . Departments with student organizations may 
find that such groups will welcome the opportunity to uke on a task 
which may affect their own career decisions. An alternate approach 
would be to have several students conduct the study for academic 
credit as an independent study project in survey research. 

Three major benefits may be derived from the periodic collection 
of such data from one's graduates. First, it should provide useful 
input to the curricular decision-making process. This is not to say 
that departments should abandon all courses which two or more 
students say were "not relevant" to their subsequent careers as lawyers 
or administrative planning specialists. Nor should they rush to create 
new courses in "the rhetoric of oneupsmanship" because graduates 
indicate that such knowledge would be helpful in their careers. What 
we are saying is that speech communication educators can do a better 
job of meeting the intellectual and educational needs of students if 
data are available on how previous students viewed their educational 
experiences. 
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Second, the accumulation of data both on the types of non-aca- 
demic careers that speech communication graduates have entered and 
on the degree to which their educational background prepared them 
for the demands of those careers should greatly improve the academic 
advisement process. Such specific information should not only pro- 
vide psychological reassurance for new majors; it should broaden 
their vision of the range of career alternatives open to them after 
graduation. And, students who have even a general idea of the type 
of career they are preparing for can make more meaningful course 
selections both within and outside speech communication departments. 

Furthermore, the selection process could be made even more 
valuable if students had access to the cumulative opinions of those 
who have preceded them. It would be useful to be able to report such 
specifics as "most of our students who have gone into government 
service have recommended that students planning for such careers 
should try to get as broad a background as possible and avoid over- 
speciahzation"; or "a number of our students who have gone into 
business have told us that— much to their surprise— it was these 
courses that turned out to be most valuable to them"; or "many of 
our graduates who are now lawyers tell us that they wish they had 
acquired more knowledge of human communication processes as 
well as more forensics experience than they did." 

The third major benefit of collecting data on the nature of non- 
academic careers pursued by speech communication graduates is that 
such information would be invaluable as part of a schoolwide, state- 
wide, or even nationwide campaign to correct the hazy, often inac- 
curate, image that many people have of our field. There may be 
thousands of students who would become speech communication 
majors, numerous high school and college counselors who would 
direct students into our field, and countless employers who would 
seek speech communication graduates, if only they knew what it is 
we teach and what one can do with that knowledge. Specific data on 
the types of positions that speech communication graduates hold and 
their assessment of the value of their education in meeting the de- 
mands of those positions are part of what is needed to communicate to 
others the nature and career relevance of a speech communication 
education. 

Some Ideas from a Sister Discipline 

Ours is not the only discipline concerned with gathering specific 
data to demonstrate its career relevance. A recent publication of the 
Modem Language Association was written by Linwood Orange for 
the e.xpress purpose of correcting "certain academic fallacies, one 
being that the English major is predestined to pedagogy and another. 
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correspondingly, that the primary, perhaps sole, function of the college 
English professor is to perpetuate his own species/'^^ xhis pamphlet 
aims to "help put matters back into proper perspective by providing 
documentary evidence that training in English and literature, par- 
ticularly at the college level, far from being a waste of time, is in- 
valuable preparation for futures in four outstanding professional 
areas: law, medicine, business and federal service/'^^ The evidence 
presented consists of facts, figures, and comments contributed by 
"fifty-three law schools and thirty-seven medical schools (all fully 
accredited and highly reputable) located in twenty-one states, nearly 
400 industrial organizations of the 'blue chip' variety, and forty-three 
governmental agencies" which responded to Orange's survey." 

Some of the results of that survey are reported at length for two 
reasons. First, because of the number of similarities in the back- 
ground, education, and interests of speech communication and English 
majors, many of the statements made about the abilities possessed 
by English majors and the relationship of those abilities to success 
in a variety of non-academic careers appear equally applicable to our 
majors. Second, and perhaps more important, this MLA booklet is 
an excellent example of the kinds of data that need to be gathered 
and disseminated on behalf of the speech communication field. 

After reporting statements by business spokesmen who indicate 
a preference for articulate liberal arts graduates over strictly business 
majors. Orange asks whether this is "merely talk, or are such grad- 
uates actually being hired by 'big business'?"" His survey provides 
the answer: 

When asked, "Do you hire college graduates who have a liberal arts 
education with a major in English even though they lack special train- 
ing in your area?" 85 percent of nearly 400 companies replied "yes." 
Culling aCToss the broad spectrum of the business world, these large, 
highly diversified organizations represented nearly every type of com- 
mercial enterprise; classified according to the principal interests of each, 
they may be arranged in the following twenty-two categories: airaaft, 
automotive, banking, brewing, chain store, chemical and drug, clothing 
and textile, communications, construction materials, electrical and elec- 
tronics, food products, fuel, glass products, household equipment, insur- 
ance, machinery and tools, metals, office equipment, paper products, 
publications, public transportation, and rubber.'^ 

When pressed to name some area of business or industry that a 
speech communication major could enter, our thinking often doesn't 
go beyond a casual reference to sales or public relations. A similar 
misconception is that opportunities for employment for English grad- 
uates outside of the classroom are limited to fields that are "literary" 
in nature. Grange's survey provides evidence to the contrary: 
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Applicants with a college English background are hired by industry to 
fill positions m two broad categories. The first utilizes this educational 
background directly for editing, technical writing, advertising, commu- 
nications, and other functions requiring grammatical accuracy and lit- 
erary skills. The other uses the formal education only as an adjunct 
to the performance of duties in such areas as sales, marketing, person- 
nel management, systems engineering, and programming, positions that 
require logical thinking and facility in exact communication rather 
than a speafic set of learned skills. It is in the latter category that by 
far the greater number of employment opportunities arise [italics ours]." 
The variety of positions which are held by former English majors 
K astounding. Prompted by Orange's survey, a number of organiza- 
aons ran computer checks of their personnel records to ascertain 
positions currently held by former English majors. The results of 
three of those are reproduced in table 7. 

In order to provide more general information on the types of 
careers that English graduates were pursuing. Orange divided all 
of the positions listed into seven major career areas. He then calcu- 
lated the percentage of the total number of firms that said they em- 
ployed English graduates (322 firms in all) which employed them 
m each of the seven career areas. Of course, some firms listed career 
opportunities in more than one area; the average was four areas per 
company. Orange found that 62 percent of the participating fims 
which employed English graduates employed them in the area of 
personnel relations; 58 percent in the area of sales and marketing; 
51 percent m public relations; 50 percent in management; 44 per- 
cent in advertising; 43 percent in editing and writing; and 22 per- 
cent m research and investigation. Or jige pointed out that editing 
and wnting—the stereotypic business career area for English majors- 
was actually not so nearly as important a source of non-academic 
careers as were the less obvious areas of personnel relations, sales 
and marketing, public relations, management, and advertising." 

A careful survey of the kinds of non-academic positions held by 
speech communication majors probably would reveal the same rich 
variety of occupations and career opportunities as are indicated in 
Oranges survey of positions held by English graduates. In fact, it 
seems likely that many of the positions which could be classified under 
one of the seven career areas above could be held and probably are 
being held by speech communication graduates as well. 

In addition to materials prepared by individual schools about 
careers pursued by their graduates, the speech communication field 
needs to begin collecting and publishing national data on non- 
academic careers which are currently being pursued by speech com- 
munication graduates. Such data could be gathered in two ways. 
First, the Speecli Communication Association could form a task force 
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to synthesize on a national basis the non-academic career data col- 
lected by schools directly from their own graduates. Secondly, a 
nationwide survey similar to Orange's could be conducted in which 
business organizations, large industries, and governmental agencies 
would be polled directly to determine how many of them employ 
people with undergraduate or graduate degrees in speech communica- 
tion and the nature of the positions held by such people. The pub- 
hcaaon of such information by the Speech Communication Associa- 
tion could provide a general, comprehensive, and definitive answer to 
Uie question. What arc people doing with speech communication 
degrees besides teaching? 

Providing descriptive information on the varieties of careers that 
past speech communication graduates are presently pursuing is only 
one way---and a somewhat limited way— of demonstrating the career 
applicability of a speech communication education. A more in-depth 
approach would include finding answers to such questions as (I) 
What types of knowledge and skills are typically possessed by people 
with degrees in speech communication? and (2) To what degree are 
that knowledge and those skills recognized as instrumental to success 
in a variety of npn-academic careers? The three sections which follow 
provide at least partial answers to these questions and suggest some 
strategies for developing more comprehensive answers to them as well. 

What Do Speech Communication Graduates Know? 
In his satirical essay, 'The Masked Communicator: A Plea for 
Relevance," Huber Ellingsworth suggested that by the end of his or 
her Ph.D. coursework a typical student of speech communication 
could, among others, do such things as (I) tell Attic Orators from 
Asian Orators; (2) pick out all the enthymemes from the "Cross of 
Gold" speech; (3) detect an empathic response in an audience at an 
interpretative reading; (4) transcribe phonetically the vowel chart 
of any speaker; (5) detect statistical (but not social) significance; 
and (6) fail a student for giving a persuasive speech during an in- 
formative speech assignment.i^^ Apparently no serious systematic 
research has been done in attempting to determine the typical at- 
tributes of a well-educated speech communication graduate and how 
they differ from attributes of graduates in other fields. 

One study currently in progress which may shed some light on 
this question was reported in a recent behavioral science newsletter: 

What does a college education mean in terms of intellectual skills and 
understanding? How does this understanding differ among students who 
study electrical engineering . . . political science . . . sociology? Ques- 
tions like these are at the core of research to be done this year by the 
Educational Testing Service and the Western College Association. More 
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than 3000 students at 90 western colleges and universities will take part 
in the study, 'The Academic Substance of a Bachelor's Degree." 

According to research psycliologist Jonathan Warren, who will direct 
the work, it will "produce a description of the general learning common 
to most college graduates, the specific learning acquired in different ma- 
jor fields, and the broad intellectual competencies faculty and students 
usually associate with a bachelor's degree." Differences associated with 
campus size and type of institution will also be examined. "If we can 
find out what college students have learned in certain disciplines," War- 
ren explained, "we can then ask if this is what we want a college de- 
gree to mean. If not, we will know how college programs should be 
clianged/'* 

Until such a systematic study has been made, the best we can 
do is to make some inferences about the knowledge and intellectual 
skills possessed by speech communication graduates. Steven Brydon, 
for example, attempted to infer the kinds of skills graduates might 
possess from the courses typically taught in speech communication 
departments .21 Brydon studied the undergraduate course offerings in 
the 1974-1975 college catalogues of some twenty-three large speech 
communication departments.^^ He found a total of thirty-three types 
of courses which were offered by two or more of the twenty-three 
schools. These types are listed in table 8 in descending order in 
terms of the percentage of schools teaching each course. 

In order tc 'iscover the type of training that speech communica- 
tion graduate students receive, Brydon surveyed the areas of special- 
ization taughl in the larger graduate programs described in the 1973- 
1974 Directory of Graduate ProgramsJ^^ Examining the offerings of 
seventy schools with large masters programs, thirty-six of which also 
had doctoral programs, Brydon identified eleven areas of specializa- 
tion which were taught in two or more graduate programs. The per- 
centage of schools offering a masters or a doctoral program in each of 
the eleven areas is illustrated in table 9. 

Based on the data in tables 8 and 9, Brydon made some infer- 
ences about the skills one might expect a speech communication stu- 
dent to possess: 

At the undergraduate level, if one takes the courses offered by more 
than half of the schools (excluding the specialized areas of Padiology 
& Audiology, Radio-TV-Film and Speedi Education), it seems obvious 
diat students have the opportinity to be exposed to a wide variety of 
skills. First, the speech studen. should have the ability to speak (Public 
Speaking, Voice and Diction, and often Persuasion and Debate) . Sec- 
ond, die student should havo an understanding of human motivation 
(Persuasion, Communication Theory, and quite possibly Oral Interpre- 
tation and Theatre) . Third, the student should have an understanding of 
literature (Oral Interpretation and Drama). Fourdi, there should be an 
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Table 8. Types of Undergraduate Courses Offered 
by Twenty-Three Large Speech Communication DepartmenU 

Type of Course Offered Percentaae of 

Depts. Offering 

1. Group communication/discussion 96% 

2. Rhetoric and public address 

3. Argumentation and debate 87 

4. Oral interpretation 87 

5. Persuasion 87 

6. Public speaking 83 

7. Theatre 78 

8. Communication theory 70 

9. Speech pathology and audiolopy 65 

10. Parliamentary procedure 61 

11. Radio-TV-Film 61 

12. Voice and diction/articulation 61 

13. Language behavior/development/linguistics 52 

14. Speech education 52 

15. Phonetics 48 

16. Interpersonal communication 39 

17. Methodology courses 39 

18. Organizational communication 35 

19. Psychology of speech 35 

20. Business and professional speaking 30 

21. Speech science 30 

22. Semantics 22 

23. Nonverbal communication 17 

24. Speech for teachers 17 

25. Intercultural communication 13 

26. Informative communication 13 

27. Speech composition 13 

28. Communication and culture 13 

29. Interviewing g 

30. Listening g 

31. Urban language g 

32. Psycholinguistics g 

33. Law and communication 9 
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Table 9. Areas of Specialization Offered 
in Seventy Master's Programs and Thirty-Six Doctoral Programs 
in Seventy Large Speech Communication Graduate Programs 





Area of 
Specialization 


Percentage of 
the JODepts, 
Offering 


Percentage of 
the 36 Depts. 
Offering 




Rhetoric 3nd public address 


88% 


86% 


2. 


Communication theory 


80 


86 


o 
o. 


OpccLlI cUUi«cJllUil 


70 


63 


4. 


Speech pathology and audiology 


51 


55 


5. 


Oral interpretation 


48 


47 


6. 


Radio-TV-film 


48 


36 


7. 


Theatre 


47 


44 


8. 


Speech science 


31 


47 


9. 


Organizational communication 


5 


8 


10. 


Small group communication 


3 




11. 


Journalism 


3 




12. 


Intercultural communication 


3 





understanding of how groups function, formally and informally (Group 
Communication/ Discussion and Parliamentary Procedure) . Fifth, die 
study of Rhetoric and Public Address, Argumentation and Debate, and 
Persuasion should help develop the aitical thinking and analydcal abil- 
ities of the student, as well as exposing him to the great issues of today 
and yesterday. Sixth, the study of areas of Communication Theory, Lan- 
guage Development and Behavior, Group Communication, and Penua* 
sion should acquaint tlie student with the scientific method as employed 
in the social sciences. Finally, all of the courses should add to the stu- 
dent's knowledge of man and his communication behavior.** 

Brydon adds: "Graduate students should continue to develop and 
sharpen these skills (with the possible exception of actual speaking) , 
although there is an obvious tendency to specialize." "In addition, 
graduate students can be expected to become more sophisticated in 
their use of methodology (critical-historical or quantitative) and in 
the development of their writing skills."25 

Without making any distinction between B.A. and advanced 
degree graduates and without stating the basis for his inferences, 
Williams nevertheless enumerates some of the benefits of a speech 
communication education: 

Superior graduates of General Speech curricula should possess certain 
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specific abilities. Among these are (1) the ability to select only essential 
and pertinent information from a great mass of data; (2) the ability 
to select and take the most effective course of action from among sev- 
eral available alternatives; (5) the ability to arrive quickly at well- 
reasoned solutions to complex problems; (4) the ability to coordinate 
plans and actions with others; (5) tlie ability to adapt rapidly to chang. 
ing conditions, assignments, and demands from others; (6) the ability 
to maintain superior performance throughout periods of sustained ten- 
sion and stress; and (7) the ability to present essential information 
efficiently and effectively under variable conditions in a wide variety 
of communication contexts.** 

All of us who have taught speech communication courses for 
some time would probably agree that many of the abilities listed by 
Brydon and Williams were indeed among those typical of at least 
oiir better students. Many of us could add other qualities and at- 
tributes to the list, such as the ability to get along with and to work 
effectively with people, some adeptness at understanding what others 
are trying to communicate to us, the ability to articulate and to de- 
fend positions that we hold, and a general heightened sensitivity to 
the important communication variables operating in a variety of 
situations. 

It would be most useful, of course, if someone like Warren would 
produce some scientifically gathered data on both the "broad intel- 
lectual competencies" of college graduates in general and the specific 
intellectual skills and attributes of speech communication graduates. 
In the meantime, most of us are at least subjectively certain that 
many of our graduates possess more than a few of the qualities 
enumerated above and, furthermore, that these qualities are emi- 
nently worth possessing. But are any of these qualities considered 
particularly instrumental to success in various non-academic careers 
by those in the position to hire our graduates? 

Are Communication Skills in Demand.^ 

One might start by asking the more general question: Are liberal 
arts graduates in demand outside the academic field? For instance, 
would not a person anticipating a career in business be wiser to major 
in business rather than liberal arts? Such is not necessarily the case. 

An increasing number of employers are voicing dissatisfaction with 
managerial employees who specialized before they achieved a well- 
rounded education. As the Wall Street Journal and the Journal of 
College Placement have pointed out, during the past twenty years an 
alarmingly increasing number of the most promising products of 
highly reputable business colleges have become "floaters*'; unable to 
hold a position for more than one year, they have drifted from job 
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to job searching for one that really suits them (or at which they can 
succeed) 27 Although a number of reasons have been advanced to 
explain this phenomenon, the employers who responded to Orange's 
survey were insistent on one factor: *'Most of their [business^jcollege 
trained employees simply are not literate enough to hold managerial 
positions or to absorb the requisite iraining,"28 

As a result of such experiences a number of business enterprises 
have come to prefer the liberal arts graduate. One of the respondents 
to Orange's survey, Edward Mandt, Personnel Manager for Borden, 
put it this way: 

Many companies recognize the value of a liberal education. In fact, 
several have had to send their trained (but not educated) executives 
back to school in later years in an attempt to acquire it. It is far pref- 
erable for a man to get his liberal cuuvau'on before tlie job and his 
teclinical training on the job or in night school than the otlier way 
around.* 

To further illustrate Mandt's point, one of the authors once asked 
a manager for IBM who was responsible for hiring computer pro- 
grammers whether he preferred applicants who had majored in mathe- 
matics in college or those whose degrees related more directly to com- 
puter programming. The manager replied: 

Neiilier, Actually, a computer programmer's job requires less math- 
emaliail background than you might suppose and, frankly, most col- 
leges don't teach computer programming the way IBM wants its em* 
ployees to know computer programming. What I look for first in an 
applicant for a position as a computer programmer is the ability to 
get along well with people and the ability to express himself or herself 
effectively both orally and in writing. You see, if our applicants lack 
skills in computer programming, we're prepared to teacli diem these 
skills. But we are not prepared to teach tliem to deal with and to 
communicate cfFectively with people if they haven't already learned 
diese skills before diey come to us. 

Furthermore, that manager put his finger on the particular skills 
business executives seek in liberal arts graduates that they find 
lacking in the overspecialized, technically trained graduates; com- 
munxcation skills. This theme is echoed in the responses of many 
of the employers who participated in Orange's survey: 

A training administrator for a large construction materials corporation 
comments; "Certainly it is not necessary tliat every man we hire be a 
finished public speaker or writer, but it is necessary that he be able to 
communicate. . . . Some of the reports that I have had occasion to 
read over the years would curl your hair, and as for oral presentation- 
many of them can charitably be called atrocious." The personnel di- 
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rector for one of America's largest insurance firms says, ''One of the 
chief weaknesses of many college graduates is the inability to express 
themselves well. Even diough teclmically qualified, they will not ad- 
vance far with such a handicap." An official of an internationally kno^vn 
food products corporation states, "The ability to read and comprehend 
what one reads and the ability to translate orally are essential to com- 
munication. Communication is essential to controlling and directing 
people, and people (with the help of maclnnes, but, 1 repeat people) 
get the job donel"" 

In fact, there are considerable survey data to attest that those skills 
in which we expect our speech communication graduates to be most 
proficient are among those most valued in business and industry. For 
example, in 1960 a questionnaire was sent t« 240 business leaders. One 
of the questions asked the respondents to indicate what skill (s) they 
used most frequently. Overwhelmingly, they indicated skill in "com- 
munication." These respondents also indicated that of the top six 
courses used most often (chosen from a list of 64 college courses) 
four were either communication or communication-related courses. 
These courses were Business Letter Writing, Human Relations in 
Business, English Composition, and Public Speaking.^i 

In 1963, public leaders in the state of Washington were surveyed 
on issues relative to higher education in a complex society. Among 
the questions asked were several about curriculum areas, including a 
question asking what degree of knowlalge the ideal college graduate 
should have in the following six curricular areas in order to obtain 
an executive-type position in the organizations surveyed: physical 
sciences, biological sciences, social sciences, communication skills, 
specialized or technical skills, and humanities.^^ Of the 217 public 
leaders who responded to this question, 45 percent of them ranked 
communication skills highest, and 95 percent of them ranked these 
skills as either first, second, or third in importance. As the authors 
of the study put it, "Communication skills were ranked highest by a 
su otantial degree over the social sciences, humanities, technical skills, 
and by even a wider margin over physical sciences and biological 
scienccs."33 

Of course, not all of the respondents meant the same thing when 
they referred to the value of communication skills. Some thought of 
communication in terms of the appropriate use of grammar and 
language in general, others were concerned with the ability of em- 
ployees to "get ideas across," a few referred more specifically to 
written and oral communication performance skills, while many 
focused on communications as a means of understanding and dealing 
effectively with human beings.^* 

Another, larger study was conducted by Pennsylvania State Uni- 
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versity*s Department of Continuing Education to determine educa- 
tional needs as perceived by 3,620 managers and supervisors in 
Pennsylvania business and industry.^s Separate questionnaires were 
sent to three levels of management: top managers, middle man- 
agers, and first-line supervisors. All three levels of management 
were asked to rate a number of educational areas on a three-point 
scale to indicate if they thought they (1) '^should have,** (2) "could 
use,*' or (3) "don't really need" training in each of those areas. 
Top managers and middle managers were also asked to indicate 
if the course listed in the questionnaire represented a training 
need of those they supervise. 

The results indicated a pervasive belief in the value of com- 
munication skills and knowledge for all levels of management 
throughout business and industry in Pennsylvania. For example, 
the following subjects are those which at least 50 percent of the 
705 top managers thought that top managers "should have' train- 
ing in: Communication in the Organization, 59 percent; Manage- 
ment Development, 53 percent; Long-Range Planning and Fore- 
casting for Corporate Growth, 50 percent; Overall Strategy and 
Goals, 50 percent; Effective Written Communication, 50 percent; 
and Effective Speaking, 50 percent. 

Fifty percent or more of diose top managers felt that ten sub- 
jects represented educational needs of those they supervise; Effec- 
tive Written Communication, 74 percent; Effective Speaking, 67 
percent; Working Efficiently with Individuals and Groups, 66 per- 
cent; Communication in the Organization, 65 percent; Effective 
Reading Skills, 62 percent; Listening Skills, 61 percent; Performance 
Appraisal and Counseling Techniques, 57 percent; Management De- 
velopment, 56 percent; Improving Decision Making of Managers, 
54 percent; and Human Aspect of Management, 54 percent. 

The report further points out that "when the educational needs 
are compared by industrial category, tlie most needed course is 
Communication in the Organization, with 12 of the 22 industrial 
categories expressing a 'Should Have' need of 60 percent or morc."3o 

Four subjects were seen as a "should have" need by 50 percent 
or more of 1,202 middle managers: Management Development, 66 
percent; Working Efficiently with Individuals, 65 percent; Effective 
Communication in the Organization, 64 percent; and Supervisory 
Training and Employee Development, 53 percent. Fifty percent or 
more of the middle managers thought four subjects represented 
educational needs of those they supervise: Working Efficiently with 
Individuals, 62 percent; Supervisory Training and Employee Devel- 
opment, 61 percent; Effective Communication in the Organization, 
56 percent; and Listening Skills, 50 percent. "When the needs for 
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the subjects were compared by industrial category, the course most 
frequently wanted by 60 percent or more of the middle managers 
was Working Efficiently^ with Individuals, This level was readied 
in 18 of the 22 industrial caTegories.!^ 

Six subjects were seen as a "should have*' need by 50, percent 
or more of 1,713 first-line supervisors: Fundamentals of the Su- 
pervisors Job, 64 percent; Leadership, 57 percent; Tools and Tech- 
niques of Effective Supervision, 55 percent; Decision Making, 54 
percent; Human Aspect of Management, 53 percent; and Commu- 
nications, 51 percent. 

After comparing the educational needs of the three levels of 
management, the investigators made a series of recommendations, 
the first of whicli is of primary interest to tlic speech communica- 
tion field: 

The need for addition il training in the area of communications—report 
writui^, effective speaking, conference leadership, etc.- is strong for all 
tliree levels of management and also for those supervised by top and 
middle management. The University should expand its programs in 
this field and make tliem available at locations convenient to business 
and industry.** 

Some idea of the need for communication trained personnel in 
business and industry is indicated in a study completed in 1965 
by Stephen Hartranft entitled "A Survey of Speech-Communication 
Training Needs and Practices within the 100 Largest Corporations 
in the United States." Seventy-six of the 100 companies responded. 
Of the seventy six, fifty-eight indicated that they maintained a sys- 
tematic training program in speech communication for their per- 
sonnel. Twelve of the corporations indicated that they seek col- 
lege graduates with speech majors for positions in their training 
programs.3^ 

In a 1967 study by Charles Malouf, communication skills were 
found to be among the most highly desired qualities in business 
administration graduates. Of all general education courses required 
for the bachelor's degree, written expression and public speaking 
were ranked number one and number two as the most helpful for 
graduates accepting jobs in business and industry according to the 
fifty recruiters who were interviewed for the study. Those inter- 
\icwed thought that the ability to communicate, both verbally and 
in writing, was one of the most desirable assets for business admin- 
istration graduates.^^^ 

In order to obtain more definitive information concerning the 
communication needs of business executives and to obtain their 
suggestions concerning content for business communication courses. 
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James Bennett in 1970 surveyed fifty-eight California-based corpo- 
rations that were among Fortxine*s 500 largest United States indus- 
trial corporations. Questionnaires were sent to top executives (in 
most cases to vice presidents) in each of those fifty-eight organiza- 
tions; thirty-five (60%) were returned. Every one of the respon- 
dents felt that effective business communication skills had playeJ 
a parTtirMheir advancement to a top executive position in their 
company. Sixty-six percent of the respondents indicated that "ef- 
fective communication skills" had played a "major part" in their 
advancement, while only 34 percent indicated "some part" in their 
advancement.*^ Bennett's comments on the relative importance of 
oral versus written communication and the general absence of oral 
communication training in most business communication programs 
should be of particular interest to speech communication educators: 

Oral communication skills seemed slightly more important than written 
skills to these executives. Ninety-four percent said that they used oral 
communication skills extensively in their present position, while 6 per- 
cent said tliat they used them occasionally, and none said rarely. Eighty- 
three percent said that they used written communication skills exten- 
sively in their present position; 14 percent said occasionally; and only 
3 percent rarely. 

These findings indicate that the oral communication skills should 
not be neglected and that courses should be offered to business admin- 
isiration students in oral as well as written communication [italics ours]. 
Studies of schools of business curricula have shown that most business 
communications courses have emphasized written and in many cases ex- 
cluded oral communications." 

In a project sponsored by the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, some 5,000 people holding key posts in the federal ser\dce 
were studied. Of the six generalizations about the role and status 
of top professionals in government service, one has special rele- 
vancy to speech communication: "The professional's activities re- 
quire that he be capable of communicating his knowledge effec- 
tively and defending it persuasively both inside and outside the 
agency." Explaining this generalization, the researchers note: 

Of all activities reported by the ptofe^sionals studied, those consuming 
a major portion of their time, perhaps three-fourths, can be described 
as group activities. The professionals were involved in conferences, meet- 
ings, and discussions with subordinates, peers, superiors, and people 
from outside the agency and the federal establishment. Many individ- 
uals widi whom the professional comes in contact-among his colleagues, 
in die Executive Office, and in die Congress-do not speak tlie same 
language. Tliey depend (and die professional's own success depends) 
upon his ability to translate complex ideas into understandable terms.** 
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At SCA's 1972 Summer Conference on Career Education rep- 
resentatives from business, industry, and a variety of professions 
addressed the over 200 participants on the relevance of speech com- 
munication to their fields. Their talks included the following topics: 
Speech Communication Ability and the Counseling Process, The 
Ministry and Speech Communication, Communication Competen- 
cies Required for an Effective Police Officer in tlie City of Chicago, 
Speech Communication Competencies Required for a Telephone 
Company Service Representative, Communication Skills in Retail 
Sales, Communication Skills in the Field of Sales, Speech Commu- 
nication Competencies Required for Sears Management, and Speech 
Communication Skills for Teachers: Accenting Verbal Teaching 
Behavior."** 

In d 1974 study of perceived preferences for management train- 
ing, 2!7 corporations responded that communication skills rated 
a higher priority for training than planning, technical aspects of 
supervision, motivation skills, or technical aspects of the job. In 
fact, between 67 and 92 percent of those surveyed (depending o * 
the corporate level of the respondent) rated communication skMs 
as either a 4 or a 5 on a scale from 1 (low priority) to 5 (high 
priority) .^^ 

One final study provides information about the vocational mar- 
ketability of a speech communication education. Basically, the 
topic we have been addressing in this and the preceding section 
is, \Vliat traits does a college-trained speech communication major 
have that the business world judges des-.able? Precisely this same 
question was asked about English majors in Orange's survey of the 
322 business and industrial firms which employed English majors.** 
It appears to us that the ans^ver to this question is also, in part, 
an answer to ours. 

Orange constructed a list of ten specific abilities which he said 
**it was generally agreed" English majors posses, "that are useful 
in commercial employment (although no one person could be ex- 
pected to have them all) He then asked each of his respondents 
to rate each of those abilities as to its importance to that firm. 
Those ten qualities, ranked in descending order of importance to 
the 322 firms taken collectively, follow. The numbers following 
each item indicate that item s average importance rating on a scale 
of 1 to 3 (1 indicating the greatest importance) . 

1. To become reasonably knowledgeable in areas in which there / 
has been no previous training. (1.37) 

2. To analyze, interpret, reorganize, and rephrase material. (1.45) 
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3. To present an argument or to debase logically, succinctly, 
and clearly. (1.54) 

4. To speak well in public. (1.62) 

5. To analyze and interpret unpublished data of various kinds 
in preparing well-documented reports. (1.76) 

6. To use general and specialized reference materials in pre- 
paring well-documented reports. (1.78) 

7. To use research materials with creativity and originality. (1.84) 

8. To handle office paperwork with grammatical accuracy, con- 
ciseness, and clarity. (1.86) 

9. To edit or rewrite material that has been prepared by tech- 
nical personnel. (1.90) 

10. To speak and write a foreign language fluently. (2.90) 

The cumulative responses to the various studies reported here 
seem to furnish a clear and unambiguous answer to our central 
concern. Communication skills are indeed much in demand in the 
business and professional world! Furthermore, a careful compar- 
ison of the skills and abilities which these studies indicate are 
most valued by business and industry with the several lists of qual- 
ities which competent speech communication graduates are assumed 
to possess should lead to the conclusion that "what our students 
have is what a significant portion of business and industry wants." 

While such a conclusion is a pleasant one, it is too general 
an answer to be useful to students who are considering majoring 
in speech communication and who want to know the relationship 
between the knowledge and training they will receive and its ap- 
plicability in helping them to gain entry to and achieve success in 
any of a variety of non-academic careers. What follows is a de- 
scription of the kinds of data that should be gathered— on a local, 
statewide, or national basis— if we are to do a more effective job of 
specifying and facilitating the non-academic career application of a 
speech communication education. 

Increasing the Specificity of Career Applicability Data 

Never will it be possible to lay out in detail the perfect curriculum 
for achieving success and prosperity in a particular non-academic 
career. We will never be able to say to a student, "Take these 
courses or, more broadly, learn these facts and develop these skills 
and you will be guaranteed a long and successful career as a cor- 
porate executive, a broadcaster, or an ombudsman." For, as Orange 
put it: 

It is conceded that more considerations tlian college background enter 
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into the professional picture, for the degree cbn tributes only partially 
to the development of the person as a whole. Success, in the final anal- 
ysis, is a product of rearing, social adjustment, native intelligence, and 
maturity as well as formal education. A person's initiative, tempera- 
ment, tenaciousness, affability, common sense, physical appearance, qual- 
ity of voice, sense of humor, patience, social consciousness, community 
interests, and even religious convictions, to name but a few possibil- 
ities, may conceivably have a bearing on his ability to hold a position, 
earn promotions, and be content with his employment.^ 

Even if it were possible to outline with any degree of specificity 
the ideal academic preparation for a particular career, we do not 
believe it would be desirable to do so for several reasons. First, 
as we have indicated elsewhere, we do not believe that preparing 
the student for success in a particular career is the only or even 
the most important goal of a college education. Second, people 
change tlieir minds about what they want to do with their lives 
and, for that matter, the requirements of various occupations change 
as well. A college education programmed narrowly in order to meet 
the specific demands of one occupation simply doesn't allow suf- 
ficiently for either change — not to mention the narrow human be- 
ing it can produce. Third, it has become an educational axiom 
that an increasingly important function of modern education is to 
prepare people today for careers which do not yet exist but which 
will exist five, ten, twenty years hence. The key to performing 
that function is to develop flexibility in those we educate. A re- 
cent Pennsylvania study pointed out that one of the advantages 
that liberal arts majors in general and "Communications-English" 
liberal arts majors in particular had over many other types of col- 
lege graduates was their flexibility. By contrast, they pointed out 
"the heavy dependence of the engineers, for example, on the se- 
lected labor market they serve. Because they have relatively little 
employment flexibility, any drop in opportunity, however slight, 
is felt immediately and is likely to have serious consequences."^® 
We believe, therefore, that speech communication majors should strive 
first and foremost to become flexible, well rounded, liberally edu- 
cated human beings. 

However, within the boundaries of a sound liberal education, 
there is much that can be done to enhance the career relevance 
of that education. One of the highest priorities is to increase the 
specificity of the available data on the relationship between an 
undergraduate or graduate degree in speech communication and 
tlie needs and requirements of a variety of non academic careers 
which exist now or are likely to exist within the next fifteen or 
thirty years. 
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The first task is to inaease and refine our knowledge of the 
special competencies of speech communication majors. Carefully 
conducted research sponsored by one of our professional associa- 
tions, replicated throughout the nation, and designed to determine 
both the broad intellectual competencies and the specific skills which 
are typically possessed by speech communication majors would con- 
tribute immensely to our ability to demonstrate and to improve 
the career relevance of a speech communication education. This 
research, of course, should take into account the fact that there is 
no such thing as a "typical" speech communication major. While 
there may be many areas of commonality, there are presumably 
considerable differences in the competencies of a major whose area 
of emphasis has been the oral interpretation of literature and one 
who has specialized in forensics or the behavioral approach to com- 
munication theory. It may be necessary to classify speech commu- 
nication majors into several sub-types and refer to the knowledge 
and skills typical of each sub-type. Such research would also need 
to consider the substantial differences in background and compe- 
tencies one might expect among graduates with B.A.'s in speech 
communication and those with M.A.'s or Ph.D.'s. 

One important consequence of gathering detailed information 
about what the characteristics of various types of speech commu- 
nication majors are is that it would permit us as a field to discuss 
more meaningfully what those characteristics should be. The in- 
formation would help us to know whether we are accomplishing 
our educational goals and would stimulate us to consider whether 
we are interested in changing or, perhaps, inaeasing the variety 
of those goals. 

At the same time we are discovering what speech communica- 
tion graduates know, we should systematically inaease and refine 
our knowledge of the competencies called for in a host of non- 
academic careers. Simply knowing that business, industry, and pro- 
fessions value communication skills is not enough. An in-depth 
analysis of the requirements and preferences of potential careers 
for speech communication majors is indicated. We must learn not 
only which communication skills are requisite to success in each 
of these careers, but what additional knowledge and ol;ills are needed. 
The ability to communicate effectively may be a necessary but not 
sufficient characteristic to gain entry into and success at a number 
of careers. For example, we have found that for many management 
training positions open to liberal arts graduates, while skill in oral 
and written communication is prized, employers will not even con- 
sider a liberal arts candidate who lacks several business courses as 
part of his or her undergraduate education. 
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While previous surveys have focused on capabilities considered 
most instrumental to business success by top and middle manage- 
ment, tlie single most important source of this information is the 
entry-level employment interviewer. Most major organizations have 
staff, often associated with personnel departments, who conduct en- 
try-level interviews with people who are being considered for em- 
ployment. Each term on most campuses, these organizations send 
representatives to interview pending graduates. Normally, these em- 
ployment interviewers will provide written materials describing in 
general terms the nature of the jobs they are offering and the 
type of background they are looking for in applicants. This infor- 
mation is helpful in determining the entry-level positions avail- 
able to speech communication graduates, but it is incomplete. 

We need to learn as much as possible about the preferences 
and prejudices of the people who conduct these interviews ^whether 
on campus or at their corporate offices). Even though a job de- 
scription indicates that graduates with a B.A. in any field will be 
considered, it is helpful to know how the person conducting the 
interviews characterizes or stereotypes people with degrees in vari- 
ous fields, especially those with degrees in "speech" or "speech 
communication." We need to know what traits corporate inter- 
viewers seek in the men and women they are considering for em- 
ployment. What personal characteristcs are preferred? How im- 
portant to the various interviewers are the applicant's grade-point 
average, major and minor areas of study, extra-curricular activities, 
and work experience? How are M.A. and Ph.D. degrees viewed 
in the context of specific positions? These are the kinds of ques- 
tions to be asked if we are to get a clearer picture of the applica- 
bility of a speech communication degree to specific careers. Surveys 
can be made on a local level, with representatives of a depart- 
ment questioning interviewers who seek graduates on their cam- 
pus, or on a statewide or national level, by individual researchers 
or teams of researchers whose efforts are sponsored and coordi- 
nated by one of our statewide, regional, or national speech com- 
munication associations. 

Once such information has been gathered, the next step would 
be to organize it into some useful form. One way would be to 
classify the information relevant to potential careers for speech 
communication graduates as to whether it applied to those careers 
for which speech communication training is considered a specific 
requisite or to those careers which are not "communication ca- 
reers" per se but for which skill in effective communication is con- 
sidered one of several important criteria for success. In each of 
these two broad categories, careers could be further subdivided into 
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broad "career areas." Such a classification scheme would permit 
us to discuss the career relevance of a speech communication ed- 
ucation to a career in various general areas, such as banking, law, 
retail sales, or politics, rather than limiting us to the prerequisites 
for a particular job. 

Some of the kinds of data we are requesting are discussed in 
a recently published book by John Zacharis entitled Your Future 
in the New World of Communications,^^ The book categorizes, 
first, communication roles such as the communicator (which in- 
cludes anything from politician to salesman) ; the communications 
analy.st (researchers, communication consultants, etc.) ; producer of 
communications (television, advertisements, programmed learning 
packages, many others) ; and communication technologist (work- 
shop occupations) . Zacharis describes "Ten Basic Careers in Com- 
munications" which include: communications and education; ad- 
vertising and marketing; the media: radio and television; the 
media: journalism and other writing occupations; the media: ed- 
ucational materials; business communication and sales; personnel; 
public relations; government politics-social services; international 
communication and other areas. 

While surveys of employment interviewers and books like Zach- 
aris's will help us to identify and improve the relevance of a speech 
communication education to numerous non academic careers which 
exist today, an even more demanding endeavor is the attempt to 
predict and hence to prepare for communication-related careers 
which will be created out of the requirements of the future. As 
H. Wentworth Eldrcdge and Olaf Helmer have pointed out, the 
last decade or so has shown an increasing interest in what is known 
as "futurism education" and "futures research."'^^ The purpose of 
futures research in the broadest sense is to develop techniques for 
predicting the future so as to better prepare for it. This work 
includes the estimation of the alternative futures that could exist 
depending on the impact on the future of various social and tech- 
nological choices that are made in the present. Publications in 
this field available through such groups as the World Future So- 
ciety, the Institute for the Future, and USC's Center for Futures 
Research testify to the growth and the importance of this ficld.^^ 

The field of speech communication needs to go beyond the con- 
cept of preparing students for careers which exist today and con- 
sider those careers which will exist or could exist in the not too 
distant future. Futures researchers have already directed their at- 
tention to such topics '»s what work will be like in the futurc^^ 
and the nature of educational programs which arc preparing for 
a changing future.^* Perhaps interdisciplinary research conducted 
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jointly among communication researchers and futures researchers 
could lead to a better understanding of the specific needs for com- 
munication-trained people in the future and suggest ideas for mod- 
ifying speech communication education to prepare for those future 
careers. 

Some members of our discipline have already begun to envi- 
sion and to describe future new careers for speech communication 
graduates. For example, Haakenson at USC's 1974 summer sym- 
posium, "Advanced Study in Communication: Directions and Pros- 
pects," discussed one such new career and the difficulty of finding 
a name for it: 

There may be a shingle of a new professional around town one of these 
days but it may be blank. 

University graduates who majored in speech communication may set 
themselves up in general practice but lack a concise title such as ac- 
countant, architect, attorney, dentist, engineer or physician. 

Ideally, ... the speecli communication student should graduate as 
does the medical student, qualified to hang out his shingle anywhere 
and serve humanity, yet free to develop a specialty if he pleases. 

"Speech Communicator" is a possible title for such a professional 
but is unimpressive both in its inadequacy to describe the scope of the 
practice and in its relative meaninglessness to the people to be served. It 
is ironic that we who are professionals in communication shouid be 
hoisted on this semantic petard. I do believe, liowever, that with the 
emergence of professional practice in speech communication will come 
appropriate nomenclature. 

General practice in speech communication can be likened to diat 
in law and medicine. The beginner must be prepared to render a wide 
variety of basi'* services to establish the practice and be able to refer 
complicated needs to specialists. Basic services in speecli communica- 
tion include: speaker, organizer and leader of meetings, parliamentarian, 
speech writer, audio-visual consultant, coach and trainer, broadcaster, 
actor, expert in all facets of human listening, analyst and auditor of 
speech communication networks and circuits, film and broadcast saipt- 
writer, speakers bureau operator and consultant in all aspects of speech 
communication. 

I believe diat one criterion of true professionalism is the ability of 
tlie individual to succeed as an entrepreneur, self-employed. 

To establish general practice in speech communication, the pioneers 
will have to be highly versatile, offering a wide variety of services-even 
more so than the new lawyer or physician, because the "market" or "de- 
mand" is only partially defined." 

In addition to describing the "general practice entrepreneur," 
Haakenson listed three other principal non-academic areas of op- 
portunity for speech communication majors: 
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1. Director of communication. More and more organizations— private, 
nonprofit, government— are establishing tins post. "Vice-president of 
corporate communications'* is no longer a rarity. The speech com- 
munication major who qualifies has to broaden his expertise to in- 
clude written, pictorial and organizational communicadon. 

2. Association executive. Health, welfare, professional and trade asso* 
ciations proliferate and require managers and other staff. Because 
the work is predominantly communication— conventions and otlier 
meetings particularly-and often heavily promotional, tlie speech com- 
munication major often is well suited. 

3. A "potpourri" of more closely related, traditional career opportuni- 
ties, e.g., sales, sales management, broadcasting, acting, political and 
governmental officeholding (elective and appointive) and staff work, 
personnel work and training. Arbitration too is a field diat speech 
communication majors should consider.** 

Some departments are not only envisioning new careers for 
communication majors but are presently conducting academic pro- 
grams to train students to enter these new careers. One such in- 
novative program is the new interdisciplinary graduate program 
in Health Communication currently offered at Texas Technological 
University. The recruitment flyer describes the program as follows: 

The Texas Tech University School of Medicine is cooperating with the 
Department of Mass Communications, Texas Tech University, in offer- 
ing a two-year, professionally oriented master's degree program in Health 
Communications. It includes an internship, in lieu of a master's diesis. 

The program, firmly grounded in human communication dieory, is 
intended to prepare students from diverse academic and professional 
backgrounds for employment in health care agencies, in medical and 
other health related schools, and in health -related media. Concentra- 
tions include: 

Health journalism, for diose interested in becoming information rep- 
resentatives in public, private and voluntary health care organizations; 
and for diose interested in working on health-related publications. 

Health media, for diose interested in becoming audio visual and me- 
dia specialists in healdi-related sdjools and health care agencies. 

Health information science, for those interested in becoming spe- 
cialists in the design and operation of health information systems. 

Health communication theory and research, for those interested in 
becoming health communication system consultants, researchers and 
teachers." 

By analogy one could imagine the need for professionally trained 
experts in the field of legal communication or environmental com- 
munication or consumer communication. 

There are obvious contributions to be made by communication- 
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educated persons in non-teaching academic positions. Potential new 
careers in this area might inchide that of communication resource 
person or communication consultant to individual schools or school 
districts. School administrators as well as educators in other fields 
often refer to communication in the classroom. Yet while educa- 
tional objectives include communication skills, both the goals and 
the activities to implement them usually are not designed by per- 
sons qualified in speech communication. Communication resource 
personnel, like those in reading and mathematics, could advise schools 
on comunication curriculum and instruction. As consultants, spe- 
cialists in organizational communication can assist schools or school 
districts with their pervasive intra- and inter-organizational com- 
munication problems. Communication-trained personnel also can 
serve valuable functions as program or curriculum evaluators. 

There have been several indications in social science literature 
of the need to create two specific new career positions which seem 
appropriate for communication-trained people: the social science 
technician and the social science translator. In 1947 Paul Herring pos- 
ited the need for a "social science technician," using the term 
broadly to mean "an individual who has been professionally trained to 
apply to practical situations the facts, generalizations, principles, 
rules, laws or formulae uncovered by social science research."58 jn 
1959 Harold Guetzkow argued for the creation of a "social science mid- 
dleman" who was neither basic researcher nor on-the-line prac- 
titioner, but rather a translator who takes basic scientific findings 
and communicates them to the practitioner and the general pub- 
lic. "As information in the social sciences increases, there is more 
need to differentiate the expert in social science knowledge from 
both the social scientist and the practitioner. The social engineer 
is the broad-gauged 'middleman' who knows how to transform ba- 
sic knowledge from the various social science disciplines into usable 
forms."5» In 1969 Gary Cronkhitc spoke of the need to create those 
same two positions for the field of speech communication: "Two 
types of persons are needed: those who translate and those who 
apply the findings. Translators must be trained to synthesize and 
transmit the results of research for and through the popular media. 
Specialists in communication must be trained to understand the 
findings and put them to use in solving practical communication 
problems."o<^ In his recent article decrying the lack of practical ap- 
plicability of much psychological research, Robert Mackic discussed 
the function of specialist intermediaries in communicating the re- 
sults of basic research: 

In his formulation of a proposed research and development model for 
clinical psychology, Broskowski has desaibed a role for an individual 
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who "neither does basic research nor dispenses the products of appli- 
cation to the individual consumer." Ratlier, he is conceptualized as a 
"man in tiie middle" who serves as the necessary interface between the 
basic sciences and applied endeavois by stimulating and mediating in- 
teractions among the pure scientists, the product-oriented developer, and 
the consumer. Instead of emphasizing one or the other end of the pro- 
cess, Broskowski contends that some universities should train specialists 
to bridge tlie gap between tlie poles." 

Speech communication departments — perhaps working with other 
disciplines — can play a major role in training the social science 
communicators and practitioners called for above. 

In short, the field of speech communication must increase the 
specificity of its knowledge both about the skills and competencies 
of those we teach and about the needs and requirements of nu- 
merous non-academic careers into which our graduates might rea- 
sonably enter. Furthermore, we must be more creative in identify- 
ing society's future needs for communication-trained individuals; 
perhaps this should be the theme of one or more summer work- 
shops or a project taken on by one of our professional associations' 
task forces. For the more we know about society's present and fu- 
ture needs for communication knowledge and okills, the more we 
can demonstrate and improve the non-academic career application 
o£ a speech communication education. 

Summary 

In this section we have argued that it is the responsibility of 
speech communication educators to concern themselves with the 
career applicability of education in our field. Some data were pre- 
sented to demonstrate the variety of non-academic positions cur- 
rently held by speech communication graduates. An attempt was 
made to specify some of the intellectual skills and attributes that 
should be characteristic of speech communication majors. The re- 
sults of a number of surveys were presented which seem to indicate 
that in a general sense the communication knowledge and skills 
that we expect our graduates to have are in great demand in the 
non-academic world. We have suggested, however, that not nearly 
enough of the right kind of data exist to enable us to fully under- 
stand and demonstrate the career potentials of communication ed- 
ucation. A number of specific strategies were presented for gather- 
ing and analyzing the required information. 
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Developing a 

Career-Oriented Approach 
to Communication Education 



As Galvin and Muchmore said, "The question is not 'Should speech- 
communication educators become involved in career education [but 
how]?"^ We have indicated the need to gather much more specific 
information in order to facilitate the task. Even with what we 
know now, a number of useful suggestions can be made about 
how speech communication departments can increase the non-aca- 
demic career applicability of the education they provide. 

A Career Education Curriculum 

The Fifth Annual Gallup Poll of Public Attitudes toward Educa- 
tion, which embraced a total of 1 627 adults and was described as 
a modified probability sample of the nation, found that 

few proposals receive such overwhelming approval today as the sugges- 
tion that schools give more emphasis to a study of trades, professions, 
and businesses to help students dedde on their careers. Nine in 10 per- 
sons in al! major groups sampled in this survey say diey would like to 
have the schools give more emphasis to this part of the educational 
program.* 

Piersol put it more strongly: '*In my opinion, ... it is now the 
universities who, in order to survi^c^' will need to compete for their 
customers and develop courses based on a careful analysis of what 
students need to know in their chosen careers rather than just what 
the faculty is inclined toward and qualified to teach."^ 

In view of the interest our fi^ld has demonstrated in career 
education through its literature and professional conferences, it seems 
meaningful to assess the impact of this interest on speech com- 
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munication curricula. While nationwide data are lacking, Gartrell 
recently reported the results of his study to determine, among other 
things, "What, if any, impact career education discussions have had 
on communication curriculums, particularly within the 13 state 
region of the Central States Speech Association."* After analyzing 
the responses of some 236 junior and senior colleges and univer- 
sities, he concluded that "it is readily apparent that career educa- 
tion, though generally favorably perceived, has not been integrated 
actively into communication curriculums."^ It was Gartrell's opin- 
ion that most schools, alt!*ough interested in the concept, had sim- 
ply not yet begun to transhte that interest into curriculum changes. 

It would be helpful at this time if a nationwide survey were 
conducted to determine the impact of career education on commu- 
nication curricula in various types of schools throughout the country. 
The value of such a study is not in demonstrating — as it probably 
would — that the majority of speech communication departments 
have not yet responded to the call for career education. Its value 
would lie in identifying those departments that have developed 
career oriented communication curricula and learning what it is 
they have done. Successful communication career education cur- 
ricula that do exist could serve as models for comparable schools 
interested in learning how to develop such programs. 

While more needs to be known about the impact that career 
education has had on speech communication curricula, we would 
like to suggest the range of possible curricular manifestations in 
committing one's department to a career education orientation. 
Making the decision to emphasize a career education approach may 
mean a major overhaul of a department's academic program. It 
may suggest the need to drop from its curriculum a number of 
courses that are judged no longer germane to a department's cli- 
entele. It may require that a department introduce new, non- 
traditional courses into its curriculum and make substantive changes 
in the nature and goals of some of the courses that are retained. 
Such major changes are traumatic, and they should not be made 
lightly in the haste to "jump on the bandwagon" of career educa- 
tion or whatever else is new or fashionable in our field. However, 
major renovation 'may be exactly what is needed in any depart- 
ment whose curriculum is based more on inertia than on a careful 
analysis of the social and institutional factors that should condi- 
tion a department's educational objectives. Such a major revision 
of curricula could havo a dramatic effect in terms of both generat- 
ing enthusiasm among its present students (and faculty) and draw- 
ing increased numbers of new students to the field. 

For some departments, however, making a commitment to a 
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career education orientation may require minimum modification 
of a department's existing curricula. It may only involve identify- 
ing certain key courses which are recommended for students who 
are interested in preparing themselves for vocations in certain ca- 
reer areas. Hence, a department might advise students who wish 
to pursue a career in law or politics that, in addition to the required 
core courses, they should elect courses in argumentation, psychol- 
ogy of communication, judicial advocacy, and the rhetoric of polit- 
ical movements. Or perhaps those students interested in pursuing 
a business career at the management level should be advised to take 
courses in interpersonal communication, small group communica- 
tion, organizational communication, and business and professional 
speaking. 

When a department accepts the responsibility of developing a 
career-oriented program, it becomes committed to examining and 
evaluating its curriculum in terms of its pertinence to the devel- 
opment of viable career perspectives and opportunities. Part of 
this process must involve identifying non-academic career areas 
which speech communication majors can reasonably hope to enter 
and succeed in, and it involves planning programs which will en- 
hance each student's ability to do just that. It is not enough merely 
to say that speech communication majors are as qualified as any 
other liberal arts major for a variety of non-academic career areas — 
we must be able to identify with some degree of specificity the kinds 
of courses that students pursuing career objective, A should take 
as opposed to those courses especially recommended to students 
pursuing career objective B. 

In planning non-academic career track programs for its majors 
(whether at the undergraduate or graduate level), each department 
should take into consideration the full academic resources of its 
institution — not just those of its own department. For example, 
in most colleges only 25 to 35 percent of the courses a student takes 
to earn a bachelor's degree are taken in his or her major department. 
The balance of the student's education usually consists of a sub- 
stantial number of general education courses and a lesser number 
of elective courses. It has been our experience that most depart- 
ments, in planning programs for their undergraduate majors, do 
so as if the rest of their students' academic experience did not exist. 
Consequently, most departmental advisors limit themselves to ad- 
vice about courses within their departments which the students 
should take in order to accomplish their degree goals. By enlarg- 
ing their concept of a departmental academic advisor's role to re- 
late to the student's total educational experience, advisors can help 
their students increase the career value of their degrees by helping 
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them select general education courses which, in conjunction with 
their speech communication courses, have relevance for their chosen 
career areas. Advisors can also help speech communication majors 
increase the marketability of their degrees by working with them 
to develop minors or so-called mini-minors in career relevant cog- 
nate disciplines. 

Furthermore, considering the full academic resources of its ed- 
ucational institution can help a department fill needs that the de- 
partment itself is not properly prepared to fill. A department which 
is developing a communication career track for pre-law students 
may perceive a need for a course in judicial advocacy, or a depart- 
ment with a communication career track for future businessmen 
might want to include a course in management theory or business 
leadership. Ii? instances when departments already have on their 
faculties persons prepared to teach the courses, they might use 
these qualified people. However, rather than hiring someone spe- 
cifically to teach such courses or assigning someone to teach them 
who is not fully qualified to do so, it would be better to recommend 
that students take^ relevant courses from departments which are 
better prepared to teach them. The quid pro quo is, of course, that 
we should urge that other departments adopt the same philos- 
ophy, allowing us to provide their majors with that portion of their 
total educational experience that we are best prepared to give. 

We have recommended, then, that speech communication depart- 
ments interested in assuming a career -oriented posture should (1) 
identify specific career areas for which a speech communication ed- 
ucation should provide an excellent background, (2) develop a num- 
ber of non-academic career-oriented communication tracks within the 
speech communication major, and (3) include as part of each track 
a list of recommended (or, in some cases, required) courses from 
both speech communication and other departments which ^vill im- 
prove students* preparation in each of the identified career areas. 

Which career-oriented communication tracks should be created 
and at what level (B.A., M.A., or Ph.D.) will be determined by 
individual educational institutions. The ans^vers will depend on the 
background and interests of each department's faculty, the nature 
of each department's present and potential student clientele, and 
even the economic situation and particularly the job opportunity 
situation in the general area that each institution serves. We have 
already suggested such possibilities as developing career-oriented 
tracks in such areas as health communication, legal or judicial com- 
munication, environmental communication, consumer communica- 
tion, pre law, and business or organizational communication. Haaken- 
son, you will remember, advised that we develop programs to train 
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people to function as independent soeech communication profes- 
sionals and further suggested that we ^^repare people for careers as 
directors of communication, association executives, sales managers, 
political and governmental officeholders, and arbitrators. Zacharis's 
book on communication-related careers, discussed earlier, suggests 
more possibilities. Finally, the results of studies such as those pre- 
viously reported should not only increase our awareness of the range 
of non-academic career possibilities but also furnish insights into 
what should go into various career-oriented tracks. 

Perhaps some examples of specific communication-related career- 
oriented tracks would be helpful. Among the several undergraduate 
career tracks offered by the University of New Mexico's Department 
of Speech Communication is one which emphasizes interpersonal 
communication for students interested in the "helping careers." This 
track includes eleven courses: Introduction to Speech Communica- 
tion; Interpersonal Communication; Problems of Interpersonal Com- 
munication; Intercultural Communication; Problem Solving, Crea- 
tivity and Communication; Nonverbal Communication; General 
Semantics; Theories of Communication; Interviewing; Small Group 
Communication; and Persuasion. Furthermore, the department 
recommends that students choosing this track supplement their 
studies with specially designated cognate courses in the areas of psy- 
chology, sociology, and guidance. 

Since faculty in his department had some experience and interest 
in the field of aviation, Williams provided "by way of illustration" 
an example of a pre professional communication program designed 
to prepare students for ca'-eers in air traffic control: 

W'c know that our general aim is to familiarize students with the duties 
and responsibilities associated uith operational and staff positions ^vithin 
the Air Traffic S^'-vice of the Federal Aviation Administration. The ba- 
sic limitation imposed is that we will not go beyond a stricdy pre«pro 
fessional emphasis. Ci^Juates of this program will be first and foremost 
Speech majors educated in tLs liberal tradition of the university. Our 
specific purpose, then, will be to complement rather than compete with 
professional training regimens estahlishea by the federal government. . . . 

To the existing Speech curriculum we would add a short series of 
courses which deal with communication structures, policies, and prac- 
tices in the professional conte.\t of air traffic control and flight service 
operations. Communication ;\ould thus become the prime approach to 
achieving familiarity ;\ith the national airspace and with the regulation 
and control of its components and users. In a normal curricular pat- 
tern for a baccalaureate degree, these courses would not be permitted to 
exceed half the distributional requirement in hours for die major. 

Supplementing these courses would be recommended electives in 
flight training, meteorology and climatology, government agency organi- 
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zation» and so on. Within tlie limits of available funds there would be 
offered, also, field trips to air traffic service facilities, familiarization 
flights, flights to monitor procedures "flightside," and static simulation 
of air traffic control problems in a learning laboratory. When possible, 
summer internships would be negotiated for students, as well as special 
briefings and demonstrations at selected Federal Aviation Admin istra* 
tion establishments.* 

And, as Williams put it, "with a little imagination and effort, any 
Speech department can adopt a pre-professional stance. The career 
context need not be the air traffic control example adduced here; 
it could be whatever a given faculty is willing and able to offer as a 
curricular emphasis."^ The benefit of such programs in terms of in- 
creased enrollments can be considerable: '^Experience has already 
shown that even the promise or rumor of a pre-professional program 
can increase the major population substantially and can produce an 
exciting number of inquiries for further information.''^ 

Enhancing the Marketability of Each Student's 
Speech Communication Education 

We have argued that speech communication educators and advisors 
should be concerned with the students* total educational experience 
and not just that portion of it which takes place in the department. 
Acceptance of this responsibility by advisors obligates them to go be- 
yond simply recommending particular speech communication courses 
as the only response to students who inquire into the career relation- 
ships of their educational experience. We offer four general recom- 
mendations to assist speech communication advisors in broadening 
the scope of their advisement. 

Recommendation 1: Seek Career Counseling Early 

Common sense suggests that the logical ^\ay for students to plan 
their education is, first, to carefully analyze their strengths and weak- 
nesses, interests and inclinations; then, to find out as much as pos- 
sible about the range of available careers in which they — given such 
qualities— might find satisfying and profitable employment; and, 
finally, to map out meaningful educational programs designed to 
maximize the possibility that they will be able to enter and succeed 
in their chosen career areas. If it is too much to expect college 
freshmen to have worked all this out (and in most cases it probably 
is) , surely by the time students have finished their sophomore year 
or are well into their junior year, they will have at least considered 
some of the possible career applications of their educational experi- 
ence. It has been our experience, however — and the experience of 
many career placement people — that liberal arts students, including 
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speech communication majors, often don't even begin to think about 
possible careers until their last term in college before graduation. 
Probably the only people who give their vocational futures less 
thought are the teachers who teach tliem and the departmental ad- 
visors who advise them. 

Most college campuses have one or more services whose purpose 
is to help students in the difficult process of career discovery and 
development. Many schools, for example, have counseling centen 
which include on their staffs experts in academic planning and career 
decision making, skilled in helpinp students engage in the process of 
self-analysis, which may lead them to a better understanding of 
themselves and the direction they want their lives to take. Such 
counselors often help students to expand their knowledge of "what- 
ever else there is"— how can they want to be directors of corporate 
communication or technical sales representatives or professional arbi- 
trators if they don't know that such careers exist? Working closely 
with such counselors are career development and placement special- 
ists, who most directly interact with students looking for entry-level 
jobs and employers seeking to hire college graduates. These are the 
people whose business it is to know wh?t the job markets are and 
will be in various occupational areas, what kinds of graduates various 
businesses and industries are seeking, and how a candidate can best 
prepare himself or herself to be favorably evaluated by prospective 
employers. 

We believe that it is essential that career-oriented departments 
of speech communication work closely with such counseling and 
career development and placement centers on their campuses. Dur- 
ing the 1973-1974 academic year one of the authors, Burhans, serving 
as Coordinator of the Speech Communication Area of the Depart- 
ment of Speech Communication and Drama at California State Uni- 
versity, Los Angeles, participated in the development of close ties 
between his area and the counseling center and career development 
and placement center on that campus. Representatives of both centers 
were asked to speak at Speech Communication Area meetings, and 
faculty members were invited to explain their area's programs to the 
staffs of the counseling center and the career development and place- 
ment center. 

The mutual benefits of this interaction were considerable. First, 
the faculty learned about valuable student services which they pre- 
viously had never recommended to students because most of them 
did not know that such services existed. Second, they became more 
aware of the fact— some said to their surprise and relief— that train- 
ing in the field of speech communication is excellent background for 
careers in many non-academic areas. Third, they learned how to 
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advise students to increase the saleability of their speech communica- 
tion degrees. Fourth, and perhaps most important, they had an 
opportunity to educate counselors and career development and place- 
ment personnel about the nature of a speech communication educa- 
tion. Subsequent benefits from this educational process included (1) 
counselors, who previously had barely known the field existed, began 
sending students who were uncommitted or dissatisfied with present 
academic majors to speech communication advisors to consider major- 
ing in that field, and (2) career development and placement per- 
sonnel began speaking positively to employment interviewers of the 
career applicability of a speech communication education. 

A point made clear to the speech communication faculty by 
counselors and career development and placement people was the 
wisdom of advising students to seek out these services early in their 
academic careers. As part of their overall plan for encouraging 
majors to develop a career orientation early in their educational 
program, the Speech Communication Area began to publish and 
distribute to its majors a quarterly "Campus Interview Calendar for 
Speech Communication Majors," which described the positions and 
listed the dates that employment interviews were being held that 
quarter for all available positions for which speech communication 
graduates could apply. W^ile these employment interview calendars 
were useful to majors about to graduate, their primary purpose was 
to expose new speech communication students early in their academic 
careers to the range of possible non-academic career opportunities. 

Recommendation 2: Develop Key Marketable Skills 

A business executive tells a story about a group of executives who 
were initially unimpressed by a new colleague who had a Ph.D. until 
they learned while working with him on the preparation of a busi- 
ness report that he was the only one among them who knew how 
to type. While typing is not among the specific marketable skills we 
had in mind, the story does illustrate the point that when seeking 
employment, in addition to ha\ing "an understanding of the com- 
plexities of the human communication process" or "sensitivity to 
communication variables in any situation," it also helps to have one 
or more easily observable and highly valued skills. 

If there is any point that comes through clearly in reading job 
descriptions for liberal arts majors, in anal)zing the results of surveys 
taken on the qualities that businesses are seeking, and in talking with 
career placement people, emplo)mcnt intcrv leavers, and representa- 
tives of government, business, and industry, it is that the non-academic 
world wants people zolio can write. Whether for writing memos or 
reports or business letters, the ability to express oneself effectively 
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in '^vriting is both highly prized and highly visible (especially in its 
absence) . 

Business and industry tend not to make the distinction that often 
is made in the academic world between oral and written communica- 
tion. If we describe ourselves as effective communicators, they ex- 
pect us to be effective in both spoken and written communication. 
One of the most important pieces of advice that can be given to 
speech communication majors who want to increase their employ- 
ability is to systematically perfect their writing skills. 

In addition to giving advice, departments of speech communica- 
tion can assist students in accomplishing this goal. One way, of 
course, is for the instructors of each speech communication course 
in which written assignments are given to consider the students' 
ability to express ideas in writing as much a part of the goals of the 
course as is the mastery of new concepts and factual material. An- 
other approach, when feasible, is for instructors to introduce one or 
more witten communication courses into the speech communication 
curriculum, or, a more practical solution, to identify in the depart- 
ment of English those writing courses most likely to help speech 
communication students improve their expository writing skills. Of 
course, the introduction into the speech communication curriculum 
of particular non-academic career-oriented ^tracks may imply the need 
to develop or recommend specialized witing courses in such areas as 
written business communication, technical report writing, or any 
of a number of journalism classes. 

For students who are preparing themselves for careers which re- 
quire the direct utilization of their communication training (such as 
public relations, director of corporate communication, or speech 
communication professional), as contrasted with those careers for 
which an> liberal arts major might quality, we can offer additional 
advice. 

First, don't neglect your oral commxtnication performance skills. 
There is a tendency in most speech communication departments to 
emphasize performance at the lower division level and to deemphasizc 
it in upper division courses in favor of a more theoretical and con- 
ceptual approaUi (for example, we participate in group discussions 
at the lower, division lc\el, but we study small group communication 
phcnom^ria the upper division level). And in most schools, with 
the possible exception of the oral interpretation area, it is almost 
unheard of lo offer performance courses at the graduate level. As 
a consequence, perhaps, we have all heard speech communication 
Ph.D.'s make convention paper picscntations v\hich they would grade 
Cminus in their own basic speech courses. We are not, however, 
suggesting the inclusion of "Fundamentals of Public Speaking for 
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the Speech Communication Ph.D." courses in doctoral programs. We 
are recommending that speech communication educators periodically 
remind graduate as well as undergraduate students that as speech 
communication majors-~especially if they want to be employed in 
career areas which make specific use of their communication back- 
ground—they will be expected among other things to possess com- 
petence in speaking. It is a reasonable expectation that speech com- 
munication major?, undergraduate or graduate, should be able to 
communicate effectively. It is the responsibility of their departments 
to provide opportunities for them to improve communicative abilities. 

Our second piece of advice for the speech communication major 
who plans to seek employment in a communication-related career 
area is to develop some media skills. As a director of corpojite com- 
munication or a public information officer, one would be expected 
at a minimum level to know about the effective use of such devices 
as film, slide, or overhead projectors and audio or video tape re- 
corders. Such a person migh*. also be expected to know something 
about the preparation of slides or the production of a filmed or 
video-taped presf;ntation. Perhaps in their striving for academic 
status, some members of our field have become disdainful of such 
plebian skills as "making an effective chart" or "putting together 
an effective slide presentation," but these are among the more visible 
and valued skills that will be expected of someone applying for a 
position as a specialist in business or organizational communication. 

Again, some departments of speech communication may wish to 
develop courses in these areas. Others may want to recommend that 
their students taking the "organizational communication track" or 
the "communication management consultant track" take media 
courses from other departments which specialize in these areas. How- 
ever it is done, people seeking careers as communication specialists 
should be able to demonstrate both that they are effective written 
and oral communicators and that they have some knowledge of and 
skill in the use of a variety of audio and visual media. 

Recommendation 3: At Least, Learn to Speak the Language 

Earlier we spoke of businesses disenchantment with business school 
graduates who were "overspecialized," hence too narrow in their focus. 
Academic career placement advisors point out, however, that em- 
ployers are also not interested in liberal arts majors who are "under- 
specialized." That is, business has found that liberal arts majors 
lacking any training, experience, and knowledge about career areas 
in which they are seeking employment have a difficult time making 
the transition from the academic to the commercial world. 

Hence, in the early 1970s, partly as a response to the declining 
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market for liberal arts majors in the academic world, career develop- 
ment and placement counselors began to advise students, "If you 
like the liberal arts, but ^vish to prepare yourself for a career in the 
non-academic world, there is no need to change your major to busi- 
ness or engineering. What you can do is markedly increase the 
marketability of your liberal arts degree by carefully choosing your 
elective courses so as to gi\e yourself the essential background for 
the general career area you may be entering." As one placement 
counselor put it, "If you want a job in a given career area, the least 
you can do is learn to speak the language of that area so that the 
employment interviewer can see that you have some knowledge or 
interest in a career in his field." The term "mini-minor" was coined 
to describe a block of four or five career related courses which liberal 
arts majors could take outside of their major department in an area 
related to their non-academic career goals in order to supplement 
and increase the marketability of their liberal arts education. 

We recommend that the career-oriented speech communication 
department develop a series of mini-minor programs for those of its 
students interested in preparing for non-academic careers. The first 
step in developing these programs is, of course, to identify non- 
academic career areas in ^vhich a department's students can reason- 
ably hope to find employment. The next step is to consult career 
placement personnel and representatives of the identified career 
areas to ask such questions as, "What knowledge, what skills, what 
kinds of academic courses would you recommend to liberal arts 
students in addition to their normal liberal arts education to make 
them especially attractive applicants for entry-level positions in these 
career areas?" That information can be taken to the departments 
which provide such training to learn: "Specifically, which four or 
five courses that you offer would you recommend for liberal arts 
majors with no other training in your field who want to learn the 
things which placement people and employers have told us they 
need to know to be successful in these fields?" Finally, after aoss 
checking those recommendations with the original business represen- 
tatives and placement personnel, print up and distribute (lie recom- 
mended mini-minors to all speech communication majors. 

One of the handicaps to departments developing such mini minors 
is the belief some faculty have that in times of decreasing student 
enrollments it is not wise to send majors to other departments for 
part of their training. To the contrary, we would argue that the 
creation of mini-minors and similar programs ^vhere departments 
recommend that their students take certain career relevant courses in 
other departments will lead to an increase and not a decrease in the 
total number of students taking speech communication courses. First, 
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most such outside courses can be taken in addition to rather than 
instead of those which majors would normally take from their home 
departiuents. But even if that were not the case, it has been our ex- 
perience that when such recommendations are made as part ox a well 
designed and well publicized career-oriented speech comnuinication 
program, the result is a significant increase in the number of majors 
drawn to a department, which more than offsets the small loss of 
number of departmental units taken per student. 

Furthermore, new students can be attracted to speech communio 
tion course^ by an active department which not only develops and 
promotes i ..i-minors in other fields for speech communication ma- 
jors to take but also mini-minors in speech connnunicarion for stu- 
dents who major in other disciplines. Remember that F-nglish ma- 
jors, to be marketable in the non-academic world, need to be effective 
in both written and oral communication. Remember those some- 
times too narrowly trained business majois who might increase their 
employability by taking a min*-minor in speech connnunication, 
which might include courses in argumentation, gioup discussion, 
persuasion, business and professional speaking, and organizational 
communication. Imagine inini-minors for science and engineering 
majors which might include courses in technical communication and 
the communication of scientific information to the lay public. Police 
science students need to develop community relations and intercul- 
tural communication skills; pre law students who major in political 
science normally need a speech communication inini-minor in 
political and judicial communication; the possibilities are consider- 
able. The point is that imaginative departments with a career- 
oriented stance can increase bodi the number of majors and the 
number of non-majors they serve. 

Recoinynendation 4: Get Some Career Relevant Experience 

There is a humorous— but not too funny— story circulating around 
college placement offices which goes something like this: ^'Question: 
What type of graduate are they looking foi? Answer: A bright 22- 
year-old graduate with a master's degree and 30 years* experience!" 
Plainly, the best way .to learn a job is to do it; the best way to 
demonstrate that you will be able to do a job is to have done it 
successfully in the past; and, for that matter, the best way to d?- 
teimine if one is going to like a particular job or career area is to 
try it out for a while before making a long term commitment. 

Hence, one of the best answers we can give to speech communica- 
tion students' questions about how the) can find out if they would 
like a non-academic career in a paiticular career area or how they 
can increase their ability to find an entry-level position in their 
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chosen career area upon graduation is, "Go out and get yourself a 
part-time job in that career area ^shile you are still completing your 
degree." Obviously, the future teacher ^\ho tutors young children 
or does student teaching beside a master teacher while still in college 
is better able to demonstrate his or her potential for future success 
than is one ^vho has had no job-related experience. The speech 
communication major planning a career as a personnel director who 
has part-time experience in a personnel department and the major 
preparing for a career in government who has experience in a county 
commissioner's office are in a better position to evaluate their tenta- 
tive career choices and to demonstrate their aptitude for them than 
are counterparts with equivalent academic background who lack 
this career-related experience. 

However, departments can do much more than simply advise 
their students to get career directed work experience. They can 
make that experience available and supervise both the quality and 
the academic and career relevance of that experience by developing 
so-called cooperative education or internship programs as part of 
their regular undergraduate and graduate degree programs. To 
do so would certainly be consistent with current trends in higher 
education. 

As Piersol indicated, "there appears to be a growing trend away 
from an education that leaves the learner capable of only talking 
about concepts and skills without being able to use them toward 
an educational approach with emphasis on 'direct experience' (in- 
tern or apprenticeship) learning.'^io This type of education, often 
referred to as "cooperative education," is on the increase. As Harriet 
Berger pointed out: 

From its origin at the University of Cincinnati in 1906 to its Cbiablish- 
raent on 235 campuses in 1971, cooperative education has grown by leaps 
and bounds, particularly in the last decade, and gives promise of an even 
more rapid growth in the years ahead. One source estimates' that over 
500 cooperative education programs will be underway before the end 
of 1980 in over 200 fields of study." [And there has been an] extension 
of programs of cooperati\e education in all kinds of institutions never 
■ before concerned with this kind of education, into community colleges, 
'junior colleges, institutions awarding a baccalaureate degree, graduate 
schools, industry institutes, governments at ail levels and non-profit or- 
ganizations of all kinds." 

Furthermore, the National Commission for Cooperative Education, 
funded by both the Kettering Corporation and the Ford Foundation, 
has been particularly interested in strengthening such programs 
among the liberal arts disciplines. Edgar Draper suggested the pres- 
ent range of liberal arts cooperative education programs: 
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Let me mention some of the varieties of non-engineering and non« 
business programs that , , . exist. For example: anthropology at the 
University of Florida; art at more than a dozen institutions throughout 
the United States; behavioral sciences at four institutions; child devel- 
opment at seven institutions; communications at some fifteen institutions. 

There are programs in English, in fine arts, in French, in geography, 
in German, in history, in • home economics, in library science, in psy- 
chology, and on through Spanisli, speecli, statistics, and zoology." 

But what exactly is cooperative education? Basically, it is a plan 
of education that incorporates meaningful productive work into the 
curriculum as a regular and integral element. While there are num- 
erous variations in the kinds of cooperative education programs, 
Berger classified such programs according to their aims into three 
major types: the training program, the sampling program, and the 
life-style experience program. She explains: 

The training program are essentially designed to provide students 
with the training which will qualify them to work as permanent em- 
ployees of the particular employer after graduation. . . . Students in 
applied curricula tend to dominate these programs. However, there is 
no reason, at least i theory, why liberal arts students particularly in 
the social and behavioral sciences could not benefit by such an arrange- 
ment. 

The sampling programs give students an oppcitunity to investigate 
various types of" jobs in die expectation that one may point the way 
to a (^reer. These jobs are generally entry level jobs and, in contrast 
to training programs, do not provide increasing responsibility because 
the students go from one employer to anodier in the course of the col- 
lege career. 

The life-style experience embraces a whole host of possibilities where 
the objective is not so much preparation for a career or earning money. 
. . . The emphasis here is on living and working in another culture. . . . 
And die theory which resti on observable facts is diat exposure to ihese 
kinds of experiences will enridi the student's own perspective vis a-vis 
himself, his peers, his family and the academic community to which he 
returns and may, or may not, point him toward a career." 

Whether it be tlie training program, the sampling program, or the 
life-style experience program, we recommend that career -oriented de- 
partments establish speech communication (and related) internships 
as part of their career-oriented undtrgraduate and graduate degree 
programs. The existence of such internships could increase not only 
the non-academic career relevance but also the marketability of such 
degrees. The establishment of speech communication internship pro- 
grams could also be an important factor in attracting many new stu- 
dents to the field of speech communication. Furthermore, having a 
number of succt ful speech communication internships functioning 
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throughout the nation should materially assist in educating the non- 
academic world about the nature and value of a speech coinmunication 
education as preparation for numerous non-academic careers. 

A number of speech communication departments have already 
begun to develop such programs. We have identified 28 speecli com- 
munication departments which have already established or are in the 
process of dev^-ioping speech communication internships (see table 
10). The Speech Communication Association might well sponsor 



Table 10. Selected List of Schools at which Speech 
Communication (or Related) Departments Have initiated 
Internship Programs 



School 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College 

Appalachian State University 

Boise State University 

California State Univ., Fullerton 

Cleveland State University 

University of Detroit 

Drexel University 

Elmira College 

Freed-Hardeman College 

University of Georgia 

Golden West College 

University of Kansas 

Kittrell College 

Lane Community College 

Los Angeles Trade Tech. College 

Mary Holmes College 

Mohawk College of Applied Arts and Technology 
Norfolk State College 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
St. Joseph's Calumet College 
University of New Mexico 
University of South Florida 
University of Southern California 
State University of New York at Buffalo 
Wake Forest University 
University of West Florida 
University of Wisconsin (Platteville, College 
of Industry) 



Location 

Pine Bluff, AR 
Boone, NC 
Boise, ID 
Fullerton, CA 
Cleveland, OH 
Detroit, Ml 
Philadelphia, PA 
Elmira, NY 
Henderson, TN 
Athens, GA 
Huntington Beach, CA 
Lawrence, KS 
Kittrell, NC 
Eugene, OR 
Los Angeles, CA 
West Point, MS 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Norfolk, VA 
Columbus, OH 
Athens, OH 
East Chicago, IN 
Albuquerque, NM 
Tampa, FL 
Los Angeles, CA 
Buffalo, NY 
Winston-Salem, NC 
Pensacola, FL 

PlattGville,WI 
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a nationwide survey on the status of internships in our field. In 
addition to discovering how mahy and what type of educational insti- 
tutions have such programs, the survey could seek to determine the 
nature and type of internship programs that exist, the kinds of stu- 
dents participating in such programs, the organizations into which 
speech communication interns have been placed, and the successes 
and difficulties which have been experienced by departments which 
have functioning internship programs. From all of this data could 
be generated a handbook describing the most effective strategies for 
establishing and conducting various types of speech communication 
internship programs. 

Until such a handbook is written, here are suggestions which may 
be helpful to departments that want to launch their own internship 
programs. Perhaps the most important advice tliat we can offer on 
the establishment of internships is to make sure that each internship 
experience has a clearly defined educational objective. While an 
internship is a part-time job, it must be much more than that if it is 
to serve the purpose for which it is intended. Emphasizing this point, 
Stewart Collins wrote: 

Several concepts are central to a traditional cooperative education pro- 
gram. The student's off-campus experience should be related as closely 
as possible to his field of study and individual interest in the field. The 
employment must be a regular, continuing and essential element in the 
educational process. Some minimum amount of employment and min- 
imum standard of performance must be included in the requirement of 
the [internship program]. Tlie working experience shall parallel as 
closely as possible his progress tlirough the academic program.^ 

In order to develop a viable and flexible speedi communication 
internship program which has academic integrity, four key decisions 
must be made. 

First, which students should be allowed to participate in speech 
communication internship programs? For almost any competent 
student at any level in higher education there can exist an academ- 
ically sound internship experience which is beneficial to both the 
studciit-employee and the employer involved. While a doctoral can- 
didate majoring in organizational communication may serve his or 
her internship by handling such complex and difficult tasks as 
analyzing and improving tlie internal communication within a major 
organization, the upper division undergraduate major might serve 
his or her internship in an architectural firm as one of several 
assistants to the business development officer vvho is responsible for 
making oral presentations to prospective clients. The point is that 
internship positions can vary greatly in terms of the amount of prior 
knowledge, background, and experience each requires as well as in 
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the amount of responsibility each entails. The idea is to carefully 
match the needs and requirements of particular internship positions 
with the skills, knowledge, and interests of the students seeking to 
fill them. Furthermore, after the initial match has been made, it is 
necessary to obtain sufficient feedback from both the employer and 
the student-employee as the internship progresses to. be able to 
identify any problems and correct them if possible or terminate the 
internship if necessary. 

Some departments may want to set minimum requirements a 
student must meet before being eligible to participate in an intern- 
ship experience. Some may wish to establish general requirements 
such as junior standing, a minimum grade point average of B minus, 
and recommendations from two faculty members. Other departments 
may wish to establish more specific academic requirements such as 
stipulating that a student wishing to secure a political communica- 
tion internship first complete courses in persuasion, mass communica- 
tion, and the rhetoric of political campaigns. Furthermore, while 
some departments may make the internship experience an option 
available to any student who qualifies, others may want to make it 
part of the requirements for certain speech communication tracks. 
For example, it may be reasonable to include among the require- 
ments for a Ph.D. in organizational communication a one or two 
term graduate internship in some^ type of moderately complex 
organization. 

Second, what type of internship positions should be developed! 
The possibilities are almost limitless. One could start by reviewing 
the 85 career areas listed in table 6 (see p. 44) and the 32 positions 
listed in Philipsen's handout (see Appendix C) to be reminded of 
the rich variety of non-academic positions which speech communica- 
tion graduates do hold. Internship positions might be created in 
any of these career areas. Of course, some of these career areas appear 
more directly relevant to training in our discipline than do others; 
serving as an intern apprentice to a travel agency counselor seems 
less directly related to our students' communication education than 
does being an intem in personnel relations or serving as an assistant 
to an army information officer. But if we remember that the larger 
portion of liberal arts B.A. graduates tend to enter career areas which 
view their college education as a general educational requirement 
for entry into those areas rather than specific for-the job training, it 
seems reasonable that speech communication departments might pro- 
vide for their undergraduate students some internship experiences 
which are not specifically related to their speech communication ed- 
ucation. On the other hand, it seems an unwise investment of in- 
tellectual resources if departments do not attempt to place graduate 
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Students into internship positions which directly require their special- 
ized training in communication and cognate disciplines. Each speech 
communication department should attempt to develop internship ex- 
periences which relate as closely as possible to the abilities, needs, 
and interests of the students it serves. 

Perhaps an example of one-recently initiated internship program 
will be useful. During the spring quarter of 1974, twenty-two De- 
partment of Communication seniors and graduate students from Ohio 
State University participated in that department's first organizational 
communication intern program. As a part of the requirements for a 
class called Practicum in Organizational Communication, each of the 
students spent 12-15 hours per week in a nearby organization. In 
each case, the intern was given a communication-related project to 
complete during his or her term in the organization and, generally 
was treated as an "entry-level" employee of that organization. The 
intern was supervised by an official of the organization who met with 
the student periodically and eventually evaluated the intern's total 
performance for the quarter. Examples of some of the organizations 
they worked in and the projects they undertook may be seen in 
table II. i« 

Speech communication departments may wish to establish intern- 
ship prop^ms that take advantage of the special talents and interests 
of their faculties. Williams indicated, for instance, that one of the 
reasons his department 4et up a pre-professional communication pro- 
gram for air traffic confrollers was that some members of that faculty 
had experience and interest in the field of aviation. If one depart- 
ment has a faculty member with a background in engineering, it may 
V lit to encourage an internship program specializing in communi- 
eating technical information to non-technical consumers. If another 
faculty member has professional ties with the medical campus, intern- 
ships could be created in a hospital or a medical clinic. An intern- 
ship which focusos on police-community relationships might be ini- 
tiated by faculty members who consult with law enforcement agencies. 
Each department should make use of the unique talents and interests 
of its faculty. Furthermore, departments should be guided in the 
type of internship programs they establish by the characteristics and 
needs of the communities they serve. A speech communication de- 
partment located in the Southwest may establish internship programs 
which focus on improving communication between the Indian and 
non-Indian populations in that area. Departments in Detroit may 
wish to develop internship programs in the automobile industry. 
Departments located in any state capital may wish to develop in- 
ternships in the legislative, executive, or judicial branches of their 
respective state governments. In short, each speech communication 
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department should develop internship programs which make the 
best use of its total resources, including its students, its faculty, and 
the opportunities which exist in the community it serves. 

Third, who should be responsible for setting up these internships 
and how? The establishment and administration of speech communi- 
cation internship programs may take a variety of forms. On some 
campuses, there may be offices of cooperative education which will 
work with speech communication faculty in locating organizations 
willing to sponsor or employ interns and in helping them to ad- 
minister the internship programs once they are established. In other 
schools, the internship program could be coordinated by a single 
faculty member who makes the initial contacts with organizations to 
establish the internship positions and then turns the supervision of 
each internship over to various members of the faculty. Some de- 
partments now offering internship programs provide their students 
assistance in fmding internship positions and supervision once the 
positions are secured, but they make it clear that the task of finding 
an organization willing to sponsor an internship position is the re- 
sponsibility of the student. We suggest that the student not be the 
one responsible for finding and securing the internship position for 
two reasons. First, in order to establish the best atmosphere for the 
proper supervision of the internship experience, it seems better that 
the agreement be between the university (or department) and the 
sponsoring organization, rather than between an individual student 
and that organization. The former relationship makes it easier to 
screen out intern candidates who are not appropriate for particular 
positions and to reprim^and or dismiss interns who are not perform- 
ing satisfactorily. Sccorijdly, the establishment of a "communication 
internship position** in^a sponsoring institution rather than a "job 
we ve given to Sam Student** may make it possible to keep filling that 
position with another student as each completes his or hei agreed 
upon term. 

Related to the question of how such internships should be estab- 
lished is that of whether or not the sponsoring organization should 
pay for the services of the intern. Our answer is a definite yes — 
and no. That is, as a general rule a sponsoring organization should 
be expected to pay the intern a salary commensurate with his skills 
and the requirements of the job. First, it is only fair that the intern 
be compensated for his services — the purpose of an internship pro- 
gram is not to allow business to exploit student labor in the name of 
education. Secondly, paying the intern for his services should in- 
crease the seriousness with which both the sponsor-employer and the 
employee-intern approach the internship experience. A firm that is 
paying an intern is less likely to give him meaningless work on the 
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theory that "it's not costing us anything, anyway/' Nor are they 
likely to fail to evaluate seriously the intern's work performance, for 
which they are paying. Similarly, the intern himself is less likely to. 
neglect the responsibilities of the internship on the grounds that 
**it*s only an academic exercise" if he is being paid for the services he 
performs. 

G*»nerally, it is a weak internship program whose main appeal 
to the sponsoring organization i*^ '^hat it will not cost them anything. 
The department should point c x to interested organizations the 
advantages to those organizations of making paid internships avail- 
able to its students. One such advantage is that it gives the sponsoring 
institution a chance to look over interns as potential long-te m em- 
ployees at relatively low cost — it is less costly to evaluate a future 
full-time employee as a part-time employee than to hire a person full- 
time sight unseen. Another advantage is that internships can pro- 
vide an organization with a supply of highly motivated and unusually 
well-qualified employees to fill part-time jobs which might otherwise 
remain undone or be done by employees of lesser quality. Third, an 
internship permits the employer to tap into the resources of the uni- 
versity at relatively low cost through the intern and, perhaps, the 
faculty advisor. When the intern is a doctoral candidate whose 
duties include helping an organization solve important communica- 
tion problems, this advantage can be considerable. A final advan- 
tage to a sponsoring organization is the satisfaction (and possible 
positive public relations) it receives from assisting in the education 
of a deserving student. 

Although as a general rule it is desirable for the sponsoring in- 
stitution to pay a fair wage to the employee-intern, there may be 
certain circumstances under which offering an intern's services 
(with^ the intern's consent, of course) at a reduced rate or at no 
cost to the sponsoring organization may be warranted, the prime 
•circumstance being when permitting a "low-cost" or "no-cost" in- 
ternship would CTeate an educationally worthwhile experience not 
otherwise available. For example, numerous charity or philanthropic 
organizations whose budgets might not be able to support a paid 
internship could use the help of a communication intern and pro- 
vide him or her with experience that would itself be sufficient com- 
pensation for the time and effort expended. Consumer advpcate 
groups, city or county hospitals, local political candidates, non- 
commercial community-supported radio and television stations, and 
small newly formed businesses and organizations of all types might 
benefit from the services of a low-cost or volunteer intern while pro- 
viding a sufficiently rich experience to justify the reduced compensa- 
tion. Whenever a low-cost or no-cost internship is established, it is 
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important that such internships be even more closely supervised by 
sponsoring faculty members to underscore the serious intent o£ the 
intern«cmployer relationship. 

Fourth, hoxo shall such internship experiences be supervised and 
evaluated} In order to ensure the academic integrity of a speech 
communication internship program, it is essential that the intern's on- 
the-job experience be carefully supervised and fairly evaluated. We 
think it appropriate that student-interns receive academic credit for 
their internship experience.^'' Most speech communication intern- 
ship programs do provide varying amounts of academic credit for 
different types and lengths of internship experience. 

In most cooperative education or internship programs, the super- 
vision of the intern is considered primarily — or often, exclusively — 
the responsibility of the intern's immediate superior in the sponsor- 
ing organization. In some cases, a close liaison between the on-the- 
job supervisor and the sponsoring faculty member m:.y permit tliat 
faculty member to do some of the supervising from his or her univer- 
sity office. Or, as George Sanborn points out, the faculty member 
may find it advantageous to visit the internship site: 

Although not essential, personal visitation by the professor in charge 
to the company where the student is employed may be of general ad- 
vantage. In the process, tlie faculty member becomes more familiar with 
the operation of tlie business and its long-term requirements and is able 
to make increasingly effective recommendations of students for the pro- 
gram." 

Some departments use a negotiated contract which is signed by 
the academic coordinator, the field supervisor, and the intern at the 
beginning of the internship period. This contract typically stipulates 
the nature of the internship, the number of hours per week the stu- 
dent will work, objectives of the internship, specific assignments 
which the student will undertake, and the criteria for evaluation of 
student performance. In their article on speech communication in- 
ternships, Wolvin and Jamieson present the following sample con- 
tract drawn up for one of their Congressional speechwriting intern- 
ships: 

Objectives: During this internship, tliC student will: 

1. Researcli and write speeches for a principal. 

2. Adapt oral style to a principal. 

3. Develop an awareness of her strengths and weaknesses as a speech 
writer. 

4. Compile a polished portfolio of her speedies. 
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Responsibilities of the Internship: The student agrees to: 

1. Attend a weekly briefing session witli tlie Senato/s speechwriter. 

2. Participate in weekly conferences with staff members designed to iden- 
tify intended audience for the particular speech. . . . 

3. Research die assigned topic area using the Library of Congress Leg- 
islative Reference Service. 

4. Organize the research materials in appropriate categories. 

5. Present an outline of the speech to tlie Administrative Assistant. 

6. Confer witli the Administrative Assistant on tlie development of the 
speech. 

7. Develop a rough draft of the speedi incorporating the speedi writer's 
comments. 

8. Submit the draft to the speediwriter by tlie assigned deadline. 
Academic Responsibilities: 

L At the end of die semester, the student will submit a log of her 
daily activities in the internship along witli copies of all writing 
completed. . . . 

2. Revised copies of the material witten during the internship will be 
compiled according to the portfolio guidelines stipulated by the aca- 
demic supervisor. No less than eight revised speedies will be submitted. 

Evaluation: 

1. Evaluation will be based on tlje academic coordinator's assessment of 
tlie adequacy of die log and the specdics generated and on die 
judgment of die field supervisor concerning die adequacy of the stu- 
dent's adaptation to die work environment. The final grade will be 
assigned by die academic coordinator in consultation widi die field 
supervisor. 

Additional Conditions: 

1. The student will meet with the academic coordinator at least diree 
times during the semester to report on die progress of the intern- 
ship. . . . 

2. As the sdiedule permits, the student will participate in any special 
tasks congruent widi objectives of die internsliip which may arise in 
die Senator's office. 

Date of contract: 

Approval of Field Supervisor: 

Approval of Academic Supervisor: 

Signature of Student: " 
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As the above contract indicates, the evaluation of the intern is 
usually done by his or her immediate supervisor and the faculty co- 
ordinator. Sanborn explains how this is often handled: 

The student is evaluated by his supervisor on the job and by die pro* 
fessor in cliarge [of die student's internship experience]. The supervi- 
sor evaluates job performance; die professor evaluates any outside as- 
signments, such as book reports, activity logs, and term papers. These 
outside assignments by the professor, aldiough related to the job, are 
not to be done on job time; they are "homework" in die precise sense 
of the word. Aldiough it is hoped diat the professor and the on-the- 
job supervisor will counsel with one anodier, the professor is conscious 
of the prerogatives of the employer and judiciously avoids any unre- 
quested intrusion into die superior-subordinate relationship.** 

Depending on the length and nature of the internship, the pro- 
fessor may ask the super\'isor to make periodic reports on the in- 
tern's progress (a general preference) or may decide that a single 
cnd-of-the internship report is sufficient. The type of report might 
range from an informal conversation to having the supervisor re- 
spond to an intern evaluation checklist (see an example used by 
Cleveland State University, Appendix D) to asking the supervisor to 
submit a formal written report on the intern's performance. It 
should be remembered that it is a normal part of many supervisors' 
jobs to periodically write performance evaluation reports on each of 
the employees they supervise. These reports serve both as feedback 
to upper management and as tools for training and counseling the 
employees so evaluated. We would hope that super\isors would con- 
duct the same kind of performance evaluation interviews with in- 
terns as they do with their other employees. It also is sound policy 
to ask the interns to evaluate the internship experiences (sec Cleve- 
land's "Student Evaluation of Cooperative Position" form. Appendix 
D) . Such evaluations may help interns improve their own perfor- 
mance in future jobs and may also suggest to faculty members ways 
of improving the internship experience for future interns. 

Summary 

In this chapter we have recommended that departments inter- 
ested in de\cloping c. rcer oriented programs identify specific career 
areas for which a speech communication education should provide 
a valuable background and then develop a number of non-academic 
career-oriented tracks ^vithin their major. Four recommendations 
^verc made for helping students increase the career relevance and 
marketability of their educational experiences. First, we have sug- 
gested that students begin early in their academic careers to inves- 
tigate career areas that ^vill be available to them upon graduation so 
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that they can better plan their educational experiences and prepare 
themselves for entry into and success in their future occupations. 
Second, we have advised speech communication majors— in addition 
to getting a good liberal education— to develop some key marketable 
skills such as* the ability to express oneself effectively orally and in 
writing and the ability to use a variety of communication media. 
Third, we have pointed out that the judicious selection of courses 
relevant to a student's probable career area taken from cognate 
disciplines might supplement and enhance his or her speech com- 
munication degree ^nd provide a competitive edge over other liberal 
arts majors seeking the same entry-level positions. Finally, we have 
suggested that students gain some career relevant work experience 
while still in school. Speech communication internships are a prom- 
ising means of providing students with the most worthwhile form of 
experience. 
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Extending Opportunities 
for Career Communication 



Our aim in the concluding section is not to inventory the tasks 
ahead for the speech communication field in order to extend its 
influence. Such an effort would go far beyond the purpose of this 
book. A good review of unfinished professional business can be 
found in proceedings of the summer conferences sponsored fay the 
Speech Communication Association since 1966. Th..:'^ annual meet- 
ings have dealt with long-range goals for the field an. with develop- 
mental strategies in education, research, and service. \e 1972 con- 
ference was centrally concerned with exploring prospei s for career 
communication education. At that conference, Barbara iJeL-Brilhart 
summarized the ways in which speech communication might better 
meet career education responsibilities at the college level: 

1. The multiplicity of careers or life styles dependent upon communi- 
cative effectiveness should be taught and published. 

2. The interdisciplinary and team teaching, appioaches to communica- 
tion education siiould be promoted. 

3. The fact tliat we are providing preparation for any career via ser- 
vice and in-service courses should be publicized. 

4. The present emphasis on consultative roles of our faculties should 
be stressed and expanded. 

5. The contribution tliat symbolic interaction experience can make to 
tlie individual's choice and practice of self-fulfilUng and sodally pro- 
motive life's work should be publicized.^ 

These recommendations are responsive to profound changes in 
education and society that place fresh demands on the speech com- 
munication field. The evidence is convincing that if we are to meet 
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these demands, we must reconsider the notion that the only or evjn 
the primary mission of every speech communication department is 
to train teachers. The prospect of a ne^v outlook to meet changed 
circumstances is not a disagreeable one. We find ourselves in agree- 
ment ^vith HaakiJison's observation: 

Tlie shrinking of teaching positions in speech communication may be 
the best thing to happen to the field. There is so much to be done, 
and professional speech communicators have so much to offer, it is high 
time the expertise find application in the marketplace, in industry, the 
professions and die community.' 

• A. Campus Action Plan 

Career communication educat'on can itself contribute to the field, 
serving as an instrument for reaching other sectors of the campus 
and community. An effective philosophy and program of career 
orientation can help relate speech communication to other depart- 
ments, provide ne^v problems and locales for research, and stimulate 
enrollment by offering alternative career opportunities to students. 
The foil jvving account is drawn from the experience of a department 
It one large urban university when it made the decision to locally 
jublicize its programs, its graduates, and the speech communication 
eld in general. Thib is an example of what an inventive department 
an do to extend its influence. These efforts were part of a larger 
rampaign to overcome a decline in the number of majors and students 
enrolled in speech ^communication courses by publicizing the de- 
)artmcnt's newly revised program. 

The first step in the campaign was to reach students who might 
increase the enrollment either by majoring or minoring in speech 
communication or simply by taking one or more courses in speech 
education. To attract majors, a brochure was developed which de- 
SCTibed the field in general and the speech communication program 
. in particular and invited interested students to visit the department 
for more information. Brochures were posted on bulletin boards 
throughout the campus and were left in quantity at campus infor- 
mation centers, counseling centers, and student lounges. When stu- 
dents did call or come into Jie department, they were promptly 
given appointments v,ith the department chairman or any of several 
designated faculty to discuss the major at length in terms of the 
student's abilities and intercuts. Many new majors joined the depart- 
ment as a result of these efforts. . 

Since all undergraduate students were required to take the basic 
speech communication course, the department took advantage of 
that opportunity to tell them about other courses offered. The de- 
partment began to publish each term a popularized description of 
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all of the departmental courses to be offered during the following 
term. The desaiptions were posted wherever students congregated 
and were made available in the department ofiSce; they were distrib- 
uted to all students in basic speech communication courses shortly 
before the early registration period. When particular courses seemed 
relevant as cognate courses for students majoring in other disciplines, 
handouts were prepared with the popularized desaiptions under 
headings such as "Speech Communication Courses Especially Recom- 
mended for Criminal Justice Majors" or "Speech Communication 
Courses Recommended for Business Majors/' These discipline-specific 
handouts were sent to advisor5, who frequently posted them or distrib- 
uted them directly to advisees. The cumulative effect of this direct 
advertising campaign was an inaease both in the number of speech 
communication majors and in the total number of students enrolled 
in the department's courses. 

The second phase of the publicity campaign was designed to 
reach those who were in a position to recommend courses or pro- 
grams to students. We have already mentioned the department's 
efforts to educate members of the counseling and career development 
centers. During the process of identifying and developing mini- 
minors in other areas for their majors, speech communication rep- 
resentatives had the opportunity to inform other fields about speech 
communication content and its relation to the interests and needs 
of the students in those fields. On several occasions, speech com- 
munication faculty members were invited to meetings of other fac- 
ulties to identify key courses that might be of benefit to the host 
department's students. Because a large portion of students came 
from surrounding community colleges, the department sent repre- 
sehtatives to speak at meetings of local community college counselors. 
Members of the forensics squad occasionally were invited to speak 
at neighboring high schools about the forensics program in particular 
and the overall speech communication program in general. These 
efforts also contributed to heightened interest in the speech com- 
munication program and increased enrollment. 

The third phase of the public relations campaign was designed 
to reach people in commerce and government who are potential 
employers of speech communication graduates. Curiously, this phase 
of the campaign was stimulated by a chance remark made by a career 
development officer: "You know, when job interviewers come to 
campus to interview applicants, they often ask us to arrange to have 
them take a business professor or an engineering professor to lunch. 
I've never heard one ask to take a history professor or a speech 
communication professor to lunch." The department responded in 
several ways. First, a list ivas secured from the career development 
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office of about 70 interviewers who frequently came to campus to fill 
positions for which liberal arts majors were eligible. These inter- 
viewers were sent a two-page letter which described the field of speech 
communication, asserted that speech communication graduates were 
probably among the better qualified liberal arts candidates, and in- 
vited them to visit the department to learn more about speech com- 
munication, programs and graduates. Interviewers were asked to de- 
scribe their fields and employment requirements. The, campaign met 
with moderate success. 

The examples presented here are merely suggestive. Creative 
speed, communication departments can devise other effective ways of 
publici4.'ng their progr^s. Individual departments can conduct 
specific local campaigns to communicate the merits of their activities 
and programs to potential majors on their campuses, to students in 
other fields who might elect to minor or take courses in speech com- 
munication, to high school and college counselors who advise students, 
to placement personnel who interact with campus job interviewers, to 
job interviewers themselves, and to the surrounding communities. A 
department's undergraduate or graduate student organization also 
can assist in publicizing their field. 

A Community Action Plan 

All of us at some time have met expressions of bewilderment in 
tht community when the term "speech communication*' was used. 
Some people simply do not know of the existence of the field; others 
in commerce or government, who might be expected to possess ac- 
curate knowledge, hold imperfect perceptions of the nature and scope 
of the field. You will recall Taylor and Buchanan's observations 
about many organizations* lack of familiarity with communication 
education. Even more inexplicable is the absence within educational 
data-gathering agencies, including those of the United States Office 
of Education, of operational definitions acceptable to the field. 

Occasionally it is thought that our principal concern is with com- 
municative disorders. For example, in a letter dated August 7, 1974, 
the Los Angeles Area Office of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission responded to our request for information about entry-level 
careers for speech communication majors. Their reply (in part) 
follows: 

This is in reply to your inquiry about federal careers in the field of 
Speech Communication. We are enclosing two announcements for job 
opportunities in the area. As stated in the announcements, the min- 
imum requirement for Speech Pathologists is a Master's degree which 
included 18 semester hours in speech patliology, and for Speech Tech- 
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nician, a Bachelor's degree in Speech Communication or a closely related 
field. 

"Speech communication experts are still perceived by most 
people, including business and professional men, as speakers, teachers, 
and possibly ghost writers," points out Marjorie McGregor. She 
adds: 

A primary part of tlie difficulty stems from honest public misunderstand- 
ing. People ivho are not directly associated with some aspect of speech 
communication, and even some who are, do not realize the changes and 
development the field has recently undergone. It is little wonder, there- 
fore, tliat employers are frequently unable to determine where the train- 
ing fits into tlieir organization. Our responsibility is to inform them. 
Those of us who teach communication fail to practice what we teach 
in the improvement of our public image.* 

The speech communication discipline should begin systematically, 
regularly, and professionally to correct these misunderstandings. In 
her provocative article, McGregor describes courses of action for 
national and regional associations. They should: 

Undertake to identify employment positions which can be filled by 
communication- educated persons. This survey can be followed by ef- 
forts to reeducate potential employers about the field and the unique 
competencies of its graduates. 

Take the initiative in general public relations activity. Radio and tele- 
vision "talk shows," informative programs, and even educational com- 
mercials would perform an informing function about speech communi- 
cation. 

Woik to strengthen political support for the discipline. Lobbies at the 
state level are utilized by a number of fields. Many legislators at state 
and national levels have benefited from speech communication educa- 
tion, but we have seemed reluctant to enlist their support for the pro- 
fession.* 

These are modest, achievable recommendations for public per- 
suasion, applicable to any academic field and to higher education 
itself. Yet they have special cogency for a field whose core purpose is 
improvement in the communication of symbols of inducement. 

The Speech Communication Association conference of 1972 also 
considered measures that would enhance SCA's contribution to devel- 
oping career education programs. Major tisks for the national pro- 
fessional association included the following: 

1. Clarify the meaning of career education by formulating a work- 
ing definition to permit explorations of the relationships between 
career preparation and communication. 
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2. Broaden its role as a public relations medium for the type of 
graduate we are producing. 

3. Serve as a liaison agent with personnel officers and recruiters in 
government, business and industry to provide continuing dialogue 
on careers based on speech communication. 

4. Sponsor research to assess attainment of career education objec- 
tives in our field. 

5. Serve as a career education clearinghouse for our membership. 

6. Gather information regarding career opportunities related to the 
field of speech communication and disseminate this information 
through appropriate channels. 

7. Analyze the communication competencies common to business 
and the professions and those that are unique to each of them. 
This should be done by the selection of a sample of industries 
and professions to be studied by a group of trained communica- 
tion researchers. 

8. Publish a new career brochure expanding information about 
careers available to speech trained people. 

9. Add to its placement listings positions in areas other than 
teaching. 

10. Aggressively conduct a public relations campaign to inform 
various career personnel and the public about the speech com- 
munication field and the competencies of people trained in this 
field.» 

Our final point proceeds from the assumptions that we ought 
to be interested in informing others of the uses and applications 
of knowledge about human communication and, at the same time, 
that we ought to be interested in extending the influence of our 
field. But neither objective can be met unless we greatly expand a 
national audience that is largely limited to colleagues and students. 

An optimistic estimate of the primary audience for materials 
produced in the speech communication field would be about 15- 
20,000. The Quarterly Journal of Speech reaches about 6,500 SCA 
members, some 3,600 of whom also receive Speech Monographs and 
some 5,400 The Speech Teacher. The Journal of the American 
Forensic Association is sent to 2,000 AFA members, the great majority 
of whom belong to SCA and to one of the regional associations. The 
Journal of Communication extends this readership, although the 
majority of members of the International Communication Association 
also belong to the Speech Communication Association and to one 
of the four regional associations. Several regional journals are ex- 
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changed with members of other regional associations, but most of 
their members belong to SCA and many belong to AFA. So the 
national and regional publications are circulated among an inter- 
locking professional membership of about 10,000. The larger esti- 
mate cited first reflects the assumption that others, outside our field, 
find reason to consult our journals. 

Now this small national audience would not be so important if it 
weren't also true that people who write for the speech communication 
publications seldom write for any publications outside the field. We 
propose to suggest two avenues for enlarging the audience of potential 
consumers of speech communication knowledge. 

Because most articles by speech communication authors are written 
for and read by others in speech communication, our circle of pro- 
fessional influence tends to be self-limited and fairly constant. In 
thinking of ways to broaden this circle, it is tempting, though not 
very helpful, to recite the names of well-known national publications. 
Of course we vould like to see articles about human communication 
written by informed colleagues appear in Daedalus, Horizon, Amer- 
lean Scholar, Harpers, Scientific American, and other journals of 
quality. It also would not be useful to merely list titles of important 
academic journals. Clearly much of speech communication scholar- 
ship is appropriate to the periodicals of other fields, particularly 
history, psychology, sociology, political science, and English. We 
assume general assent to these observations. 

Although they tend to be overlooked, there are families of pub- 
lications that appear to be natural vehicles for speech communica- 
tion content. The first includes journals of secondary and higher 
education, which deal with curricula, programs, and school policies. 
These publications, addressed to educational policy makers, typically 
contain articles and information about subject fields. A second 
logical group of publications serves business and industry; these 
periodicals frequently contain popular articles on communication 
subjects. Authoritative advice could be supplied by speech com- 
munication writers. The two lists contained in Appendixes E and F 
are selective inventories that will illustrate the scope and potential 
for readership outside our own professional field. 

Overview 

This book contemplates a shift in outlook for the speech com- 
munication field. ^Vhilc we have provided evidence of a declining 
academic job market, we would still endorse the shift even if the 
Golden Age of higher education were at hand. Our feeling is that 
the knowledge and skills of human communication that we create 
and teach belong outside the university's gates, to be used, tested, and 
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improved. We want to increase the ways in which society depends on 
tlid speech communication profession. 

In preparing this book we have found statements by enthusiasts 
for career education who downgrade the humanistic pursuits of a 
liberal arts curriculum. We have also read pronouncements of those 
who hold what Barnaby Keeney called "tlie rather theological be- 
lief that liberal education should be purposely useless." We reject 
both views as being narrow and illogical. We think that the dis- 
tinguished educator Stephen Bailey put the case well: 

If career education emerges witliout heavy doses of inputs of liberal 
educntioni die future of this nation will be bleak indeed. We will be 
fragmented into a patternless mosaic of technicians who will know every- 
thing about their job except its place in the scheme of things.' 

Our argument has been for an interrelation of career and liberal 
education. We view career education not only as job preparation, 
but as preparation for tlie broader roles in society, including work, 
that are open to the educated citizen. Moreover, we see career educa- 
tion as a fully integrated aspect of the speech communication pro- 
gram, not as a new component to be grafted onto the curriculum. 
An internship program can involve students irrespective of specialized 
interests or can emerge, for example, from courses in argumentation, 
small group communication, or persuasion. Strategies for applica- 
tion of subject matter can be discussed in any course. Graduate 
seminars in a number of areas might use the community as a lab- 
oratory. We can tap the resources of specialists outside the academy. 
Gaps between school and society can be bridged in countless ways. 

What we most need to do is ponder some simple questions: How 
can the skills learned in our courses be used? To what careers is 
this knowledge applicable? Wliat can be done to inform the com- 
munity about the kinds and uses of communication knowledge? 
What should the organized profession itself do in order to convey a 
more accurate understanding of speech communication? The 
questions are simple, not easy. We have tried to provide guidance 
in the search for adequate ans^vers. 



Notes 

1. Patrick Kennicott and L. David Sdiuelke, eds.. Career Communication: 
Directions for the Seventies (New York. Speedi Communication Asso- 
ciation, 1972), p. 78. 
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Opportunities for the Communication-Tramed Individual in Government, 
Industry, and the Professions." 
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Appendix A 



University of Southern California 
Department of Speech Communication 
announces 

Advanced Study in Communication 
Directions and Prospects 

This symposium will be concerned with expanding the uses of human 
communication knowledge in academic and non«academic settings. Our 
central purpose is to explore the present and potential uses of speech 
communication research and instruction. We want to inventory the con* 
temporary applications of communication knowledge. We want to discover 
what one can do with a major or graduate degree in speech communication 
other than teach the subject. Like the SCA Conference on Long-Range 
Goals and Priorities (September 1972), we are concerned with "occupational 
futures, business and academic, in the field of human communication." 

24 June Darrcll Piersol, Division Director of Administration and 
Personnel, IBM, Princeton, New Jersey. Topic: "How to 
Communicate to the Public and Potential Employers the 
Applicability of Human Communication Knowledge." 

3 July Robert Haakenson, Associate Dean, School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Temple University. Topic: "Needs and Oppor- 
tunities for the Communication*Trained Individual in Gov* 
emment. Industry and tlie Professions." 

10 July Burt Nanu?, Director, Center for Futures Research, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Topic: "Methods for Studying 
the Future and Predicting Changes That Will Affect Com- 
munication Education." 

24 July Maltlion Anapol, authority on communication and the legal 
profession. University of Delaware. Topic: "Problems and 
Directions in the Study of Legal Communication." 

29 July David Smith, Associate Dean of Social and Behavioral Sciences, 
Ohio State University. Topic: "Tlie Impact of Conceptualiza- 
tion and Methodology on the Applicability of Communication 
Research and Instruction." 

17 July (Special Workshop) Patrick Kennicott. Associate Executive Sec- 
retary for Researdi, Speech Communication Association, will 
conduct an all-day workshop on tlie art and science of grants- 
manship entitled "Resources and Strategies for Funding Com* 
munication Research and Development Projects." Enrollment 
will be limited to the first fifty persons who apply. 
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Youth and the Meaning of Work 
Manpower Research Monograph No, 32 
U.S. Department of Labor, 1973, p. 28. 

The data , . , make clear that, whatever their sex, race, or socioeconomic 
background, many graduating senion feel that their career selections were 
not made in any i*ystematic or reasonable fashion. Rather, they believe 
tliey were forced to make career-related choices to meet ilie requirements of 
the college p. ^cess, which insists upon the declaration of an academic major 
e/en tliough the stident mky not be prepared to make such a commitment. 
It is also apparent tliat many students *'fall into*' rather than select a field 
of v^tudy. Too often career choices are made with very little knowledge 
about ilic salient dimensions and consequences of such a choice. 

College personnel seem to assume that someone somewhere has In fact 
provided the student with the information needed to make reasonable 
career-related decisions. The data suggest that such is rarely the case; 
indeed, many students have only a vague understanding of the content 
and structiu.* of the careen for which they are headed. It also appears that 
many faculty members of both secondary schools and colleges believe that 
matters of career choice, career information, and career training are neither 
the legitimate nor the appropriate responsibility of our educational insti- 
tutions. At the same time, the majority of students come to college with 
the expectation that they will be provided with career information and 
essential caieer skills. 

This research would certainly suggest that both the high school and the 
college should go beyrnd informal and infrequent counseling sessions, to 
implement spedfir programs directed at providing students with necessary 
career information. Consideration should be given to the development of 
courses and programs which deal exclusively with career data and career 
training. 

A critical finding of this research is that the majority of college seniors 
do hold positive attitudes toward work. Their prevailing work ethic places 
high expectations upon work and careers. They see work as much more 
than a means to earn money, as a means to an end, as a means of attaining 
sodal prestige, or as a means of fulfilling societal expectations. Their ethic 
indudes the strong belief that work must be individually satisfying and 
at the same time of real value to the society. The expectations for work and 
careers are not considered separate or apart from other important aspects of 
the individual's life. Work is considered an essential part of one's life, 
but not tlie most salient or aitical element. Individual and familial rela- 
tionships, according to most respondents, are not to be sacrificed for 
occupational success or mobility; rather, work and family are expected to 
blend together in some meaningful and satisfying manner. 
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What People Do with an Education In Communication Studies 

Gerry Philipsen 

The ultimate worth of any educational experience is whether it educates, 
humanizes, liberates. Nonetheless, employment commensurate with educa- 
tion is no longer automatically available to holders of the bachelor's or 
higher degrees, and students are— and quite properly— concerned about what 
their education will prepare them to do in the world. This rejort does not 
deal with all the ramifications of that topic; it docs, however, report what 
some students who have majored in Communication Studies do eventually 
choose as a career. 

This report is a partial and arbitrary, not comprehensive and repre- 
sentative, sampling of some graduates in Communication Studies who have 
pursued non-academic careers. The source of information is the 1972 
Directory of the Speech Communication Assodation. I compiled the report 
by searching the Directory for examples of the types of jobs now held by 
graduates of programs in communication (speech, speech communication, 
rhetoric, etc) . It would take several pages to list every interesting occupa- 
tion I found— I have arbitrarily selected only a very small portion /of the 
toul to include here. Further, the SCA ^Directory is itself a very limited 
source of information— on the whole people in non-academic positions do not 
join SCA and are consequently not listed in its directory, even though they 
have graduated with a communications degree. Nor is the listing a "Who's 
Who" of former speech and communication majors. It is merely a sample 
of the range of the kinds of jobs reported. 

In the first columii of the following page is the title or nature of the 
work reported; in column two, the firm or type of organization; in column 
three, areas of interest as reported by the respondents; in column four, the 
year of the granting of the highest degree obtained by the person and the 
name of the insw^iution granting the degree. In column three, areas of 
interest are abbreviated-IntComm refers to Interpersonal Communication, 
Intcrcult to Intercultural Communication, CommTh to Communication 
Theory, HTV to Radio and Television, Sem to Semantics, GenSp to Gen- 
eral Speech, BehSc to Behavioral Sciences, and BPS to Business and Pro- 
fessional Speech. 

\Vhile I have emphasized that this list might not be representative of 
graJu res as a whole, I think the information listed gives a prospective 
razjor in Communication Studies some idea of the range of the kinds of 
things people do in the worid with an education in our field. Furthermore, 
the list suggests to present majors in the field some possible career options 
which they heretofore had not considered. 

My personal reaction to the list is that there is an interesting diversity of 
careers represented and that a Communication Studies major has available 
• to him a wide range of career opportunities. 

ER?C . 
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THE CLEVELAND STATE UNIVERSITY 
Cieveiand, Ohio.44115 

Employer's Evaluation of Cooperative Student 



NamiL. 



-School . 



_ Major. 



-Work Ptriod. 



Employer Job Title 

INSTKUCnONS: Th« immediate supervisor will evaluate the student objectively, comparing him with other students of comparable 
acodemk level, with other personnel assigned the same or similarly clossified jobs, or with individuol stondards. 



Coordinator- 



' RELATIONS WITH OTHERS 


ATTITUDE - APPLICATION TO WORK 


□ Exceptionally well accepted 
1 1 worKS well wiin oiners 

Q Gets along satisfactorily 

□ Hos some difficulty working with others 

□ Works very poorly with others 


□ Outstanding in enthusiasm 

□ Very interested and industrious 

□ Average in diligence and interest 
|~] Somewhat indifferent 

□ Definitely not interested 


JUDGMENT 


DEPENDABILITY 


□ Exceptionally mature 

□ Above overage in making decisions 
Q Usually makes the^right decision 
Q Often uses poor judgment 

□ Consistently uses bad judgment ^ 


Q Completely dependable 

□ Above overage in dependability 

□ Usually dependable 

□ Sometimes neglectful or coreless 

□ Unreliable 


ABILITY TO LEARN 


QUALITY OF WORK 


□ Learns very quickly 
^ □ Learns readily 

□ Average in learning 

□ Rather slow ta learn 

□ Very slow to learn 


□ Excellent 

□ Very good 

□ Average 

□ Below average 

□ Very poor 


ATTENDANCE: □ Hegular □ Irregular 


PUNCTUALITY: □ Regular □ Irregular 



OVER-ALL PERFORMANCE: 



Outstanding 


Very Good 


^ Average _ 


Marginol 


Unsatisfactory 


1 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 



What trails may help or hinder the student's advancement? 



Additional Remarks (over if necessary); 



(Signed). 



This report has been discussed with student □ Yes □ No 

Date 



ERIC 



(Immediate Supervisor) 



This form it recommended by Ihe Coopcrolive EducoKon Division^ ASEE 

1^6 



The Cleveland State University Cooperative Education Program 
STUDENT EVALUATION OF COOPERATIVE POSITION 



OfiGANIZATION- 



.STUDENT. 



ACADEMIC LEVEL. 



_MAJOR- 



.QUARTER- 



.YEAR- 



This evaluation will be very important m determining the value ol your work experience, both for yourself and for students who may wish to follow you 
in the same situation. The evaluation should be honest and indicate problems as well as your progress during the period Please add your evaluative 
remarks on the reverse side so that your Coordinator can counsel with the organization to improve and maintain the program 



I. Eductt* jnal Valu« or Mtrit 

O Exceptional cpportuniiy 

□ Worthwhile experience 

O Generally not too useful, but might help some 

O Probably ol no value (please comment, over) 



IX. Did 1 Livt up to Potential? 

□ Eagerly sought to gam maximum from experience 
O Usually tried to get the most from the experience 

□ Didn't do anything extra 

□ Old as little as possible 



II. Attituda toward Student 

A.-~ Suparvlaof Managemant — B 

O Encouraged spirit of inquiry, helpfut □ 

□ Willing, but did not go out of his way □ 
O Seemed to see student as "in the way" O 

□ Actively rejected s udent. discouraging □ 

□ Does not apply (please comment, over) □ 



til. li Expariance Rafatad to Major Fiald or Career Goali? 

□ Very closely, clearly illustrates topics 

□ Usually illustrates theory 

□ Seldom offers opportunity to relate 
C No relationship exists 

G Not applicable (please comment, over) 



IV. Opportunity to Relate to Other Peraonnel 

□ Open, friendly, supportive atmosphere 

□ Permitted, but not encouraged 

□ Generally unfriendly, closely knit group 

□ Student kept out ol group unpleasant place 

□ Does not apply (please comment, over) 



X. My Work Habiti 

□ Looked for additional things to do 

□ Checked work, did it on time, neatly and accurately 

□ Regular and punctual in attendance 

□ Showed up for work 

XL My Tachnical Skills 

O Were more than required 

□ Were adequate 

□ Were loss than they should have been 

XII. Overall Salf-Rating Comparad to Other Employeai 
Full-tima Emptoyaai Co-op Employeai 

□ Above average □ 

□ Average O 

□ Below average □ 

XIII. Did You Receive a Proper Job Orientation? 

□ Complete, accurate 

□ Somewhat related 

□ Had no meaning 

□ Does not apply 



V. Salary in Relation to Requirements, Experience, and Academic Level 

□ Position paid comparably to full-time employees 

□ Position well paid 

□ Definitely underpaid for service expected 

□ Situation exploits students 

□ Does not apply (please comment, over) 



VL Does Position Live up to Description? 

□ Experience closely matches that offered 
O Experience mostly nnatches that offered 

□ Little relationship exists 

□ Extremely unsatisfactory (please comment, over) 



VIL My Attituda 

□ Showed real enthusiasm and initiative 

□ Willing when told to do something 

□ Lacked interest and initiative 

□ Refused all but assigned duties 



VIM. I Related to Other Personnel (including Supervisor): 
O Open, friendly, helpful and informative 
G Ouiet and reserved 

O Generally unfriendly, unhelpful and uncommunicative 
□ Kept completely to myself 



XIV. Was Supervisor Willing or Capable of Answering Questions? 

□ Helpful and informative 

□ Somewhat informative 

□ Deliberately unhelpful, uncommunicative 

□ Passively kept to himself 

□ Don't know — I did not seek much help 

XV. Was the Supervisor Available When Needed for Questions, Etc.? 

□ Always 

□ Sometimes 

□ Hardly ever 

□ Never, had to seek help elsewhere 

XVI. Was Supervisor Receptive to New Ideas You Might Havo Had? 

□ Implemented suggestions 

□ Gave reasonable thought without implementation 

□ Merely paid hp service 

□ Did not want to hear them 

□ Does not apply 

XVII. Your Relationship with Supervisor-~His Relationship With Other Coop's. 
(You) (Other) 

□ Above average □ 

□ Average □ 

□ Below Average □ 

□ Does not apply 



OVERALL RATING. Excellent D Very Good D Average D Marginal D Unsatisfactory D 



For the confidential use ol The Cloveiahd Stale University only. 



Signature. 



ERIC 



43390-9 Rev 6«73 Cleveland Ohio<:«ll5 



ia7 



Date. 



m 



COMMENTS should relate to Xhe checked evaluations on the front. Please number the comments for clear reference. Additional 
critical remarks are invited. Where the experience is quite different from that offered, your comments will be most helpful in resolving 
the question with the organization and may lead to the strengthening of the opportunity or to the severance of our relationship. Please 
rernember that this evaluation serves two purposes: (1) that of helping you, m an organized manner, to consider how the chosen ex- 
penence has been of benefit to you m meeting your goals, aspirations, and interests, and, (2) that of helping those students who 
follow you gain a better perspective of the experience in meeting their respective needs. It is of value in either instance only if you are 
critical and honest. Please also bear in mmd that the form and its contents are confidential and remain withm the University sO that 
you may be frank. 



COMMENTS: RELATING TO ITEMS I THROUGH VII AND/OR HOW THE ACTUAL EXPERIENCE DIFFERED FROM THAT OFFERED. 
HOW IT MIGHT BE IMPROVED, WHAT OTHER VALUES MIGHT BE GAINED BY DIFFERENT STUDENTS, AND OTHER GENERAL 
OBSERVATIONS. 



ERLC 
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Educational Publications 

This is a selective listing of national and regional publications that regularly 
reach the leadership sector of secondary and higher education. Included^ are 
most periodicals available to high school, community college, and univer- 
sity educators. The inventory was compiled from directories of periodicals, 
bookshelves of educators, and education association indexes. Cited in each 
listing is current information about key publications; this information must 
be updated consuntly as journal editors and policies change. 

The inventory provides the name of the publication, sponsoring organi- 
zation, current editor (if known) , editorial address, frequency of publication, 
and circulation figures available. When the title and sponsoring organiza- 
tion do^not indicate readenhip or content, a brief comment is added. 

Academic Achievement. Society for Academic Achievement, W.CU. Bldg., 

Quincy, IL 62501. 3/yr, drc. 5000. 
Administrator's Notebook. Ed. Thome Hacker. Midwest Administration 

Center, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, IL 60637. 

Monthly (Sept.-May) , drc 3000. School superintendents, prindpals, and 

professors of educational administration. 
American Education. U.S. Office of Education, 400 Maryland Ave., S.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20202. lO/yr. Reflects the federal interest in education 

at all levels. 

American School Board Journal. Ed. James Betchkal. National School 
Boards Association, 800 State National Bank Plaza, Evanston, IL 60201. 
Monthly, circ. 50,000. School superintendents and members of boards 
of education. 

American School News. Ed. Hildyr Ettema. American School, 850 E. 58th 

St., Chicago, IL 60637. Quarterly, drc. 200,000. 
American Secondary Education. (Ohio Association of Secondary School 

Principals) Ed. Charles L. Wood. College of Education, University of 

Akron, Akron, OH 44325. Quarterly, circ. 2000. Artides on curriculum 

and administration. 
American Teacher. Ed. David Elsila. American Federation of Teachers, 

1012 14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 10/yr, circ. 400,000. 
American Teacher Magazine. The Editor, American Teacher Magazine, 716 

N. Rush St., Chicago, IL 60611. Quarterly, circ. 65,000. All phases of 

public school education; public and private school teachers. 
ATA Bulletin. American Teachers Association, 145 Ashby St., N.W., At- 

lanta, GA 30314. Quarterly, circ. 41,000. Readers include students of 

education, teachers, and special education personnel. 
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ATE Newsletter. Association of Teacher Educators, 1201 16th St NW 
Washington. D.C. 20036. Bi-montlily, circ. 5500. 

Canadian Education Association Newsletter. Ed. Harriet Goldsborough 
Canadian Educauon Association. 252 Bloor St.. W.. Toronto 5. Ontario 
Canada. 9/yr. ' 

Catholic School Journal. The Editor. Catholic School Journal, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.. 400 N. Broadway. Milwaukee. WI 53201. Montlily (except 
July & Aug.). circ. 14.000. Readies Catliolic school administrator- 
teaching, curriculum, administration. 

^''n? ifsof'M* St ^'°'^LYnn^°"'''"- New RocheUe. 

WY 10801. Monthly, arc. 35,000. 

C/.«„gmg £d„c«<.-o„ Ed. David Elsila. American Federation of Teacliers. 
clfc 40?})00 ' ^ ' D.C. 20005. Quarterly. 

Chronicle of Higher Education. Ed. Corbin Gwaltney. Editorial Project, 
for Education. 1717 Massacliusetts Ave.. N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20036 
Weekly, circ. 26.000. ° '•"uju. 

Clearing House. Ed. Joseph Green. Fairleigh Dickinson University. Te«- 
ncck. NJ 07666 Montlily (Sept.-May). circ. 9400. Junior and senior 
high school teachers; current practices and educational innovation. 

College and University Journal. Ed. Robert R. Hesse. American College 
onnJi' A«ociation. One Dupont Qrcle. Washington. D.C. 

20036. Bi-monthly (during academic year), circ 5000. Directed to 
university administration; articles and news sections. 

College Management. McMillan Professional Magazines. 1 Fawcett Place 
Greenwich. CT 06830. Montlily. circ. 23.000. Topics of interest to 
college executive officers. 

Community and Junior College Journal. Ed. William A. Harper. American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges. One Dupont Circle. 
Washington. D.C. 20036. Montlily. circ. 45.000. Full range of articles 
features, and announcements. ' 

Community ColUge Review. Ed. Ken B. Segner. 310 Poe Hall. North 
Carolina State University. Raleigh, NC 27607. Quarterly, circ. 10,000. 
Seeks diverse readership among teachers, students, trustees, and public 
officials. 

Contemporary Education. Ed. M. Dale Baughman. Reene Hall 201-204 
Indiana State University, Terre Haute, IN 47809. 6/yr. Articles and sec- 
levels '° '^^^^ administrator and instructor problems at aU 

Education Summary. Ed. James Bolger. Croft Educational Services, Inc, 
24 Rope Ferry Road, Waterford, CT 06385. Bi-weekly, circ 18 000 
Analysis of new developments, trends, ideas, and research in education" 
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Education U.S.A, Ed. Rose Marie Levey. National School Public Relations 
Association, 1801 N. Moore St., Arlington, VA 22209. Weekly, circ. 
18,000. 

Educational Administration Quarterly, Ed. Don Carver. University Council 
for Educational Administration, 325 Education BIdg,, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IL 61801. 3/yr, circ. 1135. 

Educational Documentation and Information. International Bureau of 
Education, UNESCO, Place de Fontenoy 75 Paris 7, France, Quarterly, 
circ. 5000. 

Educational Forum. Ed. Jack R. Fiymier. Ohio State University, 29 W. 
Woodruff Ave., Columbus, OH 43210. 4/yr, circ. 40,000. All phases of 
education; audience includes educators at all levels. 

Educational Leadership, Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1701 KSt., N.W., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20006. 8/yr, 
circ. 14,500. Supervisors, school administrators, and teadiers; news of 
curriculum development and rescardi. 

Educational Magazine. Ed. T. J. Selvay. Education Dept. of Victoria, 
Publications Branch, 234 Queensberry St., Carlton, Victoria 3053, 
Australia. Monthly, circ. 30,000. Educational articles for teadiers, 
Australia and overseas. 

Educational Record. Ed. Clifford B. Fair. American Council on Education, 
One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C 20036. Quarterly, circ. 9500. Ideas 
and information of importance to contemporary higher education. 

English Journal. (National Council of Teachers of English) Ed. Stephen 
N. Judy. P.O. Box 112, East Lansing, MI 48823. Monthly (Sept.-May), 
circ. 63,488. Articles, news, announcements. 

ERIC News. Ed. Moira B. Mathieson. Educational Resources Information 
Center, Clearingliouse on Teacher Education, One Dupont Cirde, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. Monthly, circ. 3600. 

Ford Foundation Letter. Ed. Richard Magat. Ford Foundation, Office of 
Reports, 320 E. 43rd St., New York, NY 10017. 

High School Journal. Ed. Neal H. Tracy. Sdiool of Education, University 
of North Carolina, Qiape) Hill, NC 27514. 8/yr, circ 2700. Theory and 
practice in secondary education; college, high school, and foreign 
educators. 

Independent School Bulletin. Ed. Blair McElroy. National Association of 
Independent Schools, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, MA 02109. Quarterly, 
circ. 9200. 

Inside Education. Ed. Roy Neville. University of the State of New York, 
State Education Dept., Albany, NY 12224. Monthly (Sept.-^June) , circ. 
27,000. 
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Intellect, Ed. William W. Brickman. Society for the Advancement of Educa- 
Uon, I860 Broadway, New York, NY 10023. Monthly (Oct.-May), drc 
8600. 

Journal of Cooperative Education. (Cooperative Education Association) 
f^'lno'^^f *^ ^' University of Evansville. Box 329. Evansville IN 

47702. May and Nov. Articles on cooperative and career education pro- 
-ams. 



Journal of Higher Education. (Association for Higher Education) Ed 
Robert J. Silverman. Ohio State University Press, 2070 Neil Ave 
Columbus. OH 43210. Mondily (Oct.-June). Essays and book reviews.' 

Journal of Legal Education. (Association of American Law Schools) Ed. 
PA ifpi^^"""^^' ■ °^ U"'^««"y °f Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh. 

NASSP Bulletin. Ed. Thomas F. Koemer. National Association of Secondary 
School Prmcipals. 1904 Association Dr.. Reston. VA 22091. 9/yr. 

National Educator. Ed. James H. Townsend. 2110 S. Pomona Ave.. Fullei- 
ton CA 92632. Monthly, circ. 38.000. 

NCA Today. Eds. Norman Bums and John A. Stanavage. North Central 

^^.'.'1!.°" °^ ^"'S" Secondary Schools. 5454 S. Shore Dr.. Chicago. 
IL 60615. 4-6/yr. drc 22.000. ^ 

NFA Reports. Ed. Ann T. McLaren. National Faculty Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges. 1201 16th St.. N.W.. Washington. D.C 20036 
Quarterly, arc 10.000. 

New Dimensions in Education. Ed. A. John Gillies. Ministry of Education. 
Mowat Block. Queen's Park. Toronto 182. Ontario. Canada. Monthly, 
arc. 110.000. ' 

New York Times School Weekly. Ed. Terrence De Whurst. School and 
College Service. New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St.. New York. NY 10036. 
Weekly (during academic year) . Reprints of national news artides 
written by Times writers. 

NRTA Journal. Ed. Hubert Pryor. National Retired Teadiers Assodation. 
215 Long Beach Blvd.. Long Beach. CA 90802. Bi-monthly, drc 200.000. 

Scholastic Scope. Ed. Kathy Robinson. Scholastic Magazines. Inc.. 50 W 
44th St.. New York. NY 10036. Weekly, circ 440.000. 

School Administrator. Ed. Martha A. Gable. American Association of Sdiool 
Administrators. 1801 N. Moore St.. Arlington. VA 22209. Monthly (ex- 
cept April. July. & Aug.). drc 19.000. Reports and news items of 
interest to administrators at all levels. 

Secondary Education Today. Ed. John Suehr. Midiigan Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 401 S. Fourth St.. University of Midiiean. 
Ann Arbor. MI 48103. Quarterly. ^ 

Today's Catholic Teacher. Ed. Ruth A. Matheny. 2451 East River Road, 
Suite 200, Dayton. OH 45439. Montlily (Sept.-May) , circ. 70,000. 
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Today's Education. Ed. Mildred S. Fenner. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C 20056. Monthly (Sept.- 
Mar.), circ. 1,415,000. Range of articles, reviews, news features. 

United Teacher. Ed. Peter C. Boesflug. Florida Education Association, 
208 W. Pensacola St., Tallahassee, FL 32504. Twice monthly, circ. 5U,000. 

Your Public Schools. Ed. Dorothee Brown. Wasliington State Office of 
Public Instruction, Old Capitol Bldg., Olympia, WA 98504. Monthly 
(except June, July, & Aug.) , circ. 72,000. 
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Non-Academic Publications 

This is a sampling of non-academic publications that have printed' articles 
relating to human communication. Only a handful of the articles were 
Witten by professionals in the speech communication field. The list 
W!« compiled from information provided in Writers Market 75; Applied 
j"n .""o ^."^"°'°ey ^"dex; Business Periodicals Index; Standard Rate 
'rid Data Service; Consumer Magazine and Farm Publications; and Business 
P«&/.ca<.o|». The inventory could be expanded greaUy through consulting 
Je Gebbie House Magazine Directory, a guide to tht nation's leading 
house publications. ° 

Administrative Managc.-nent. Ed. Walter A. Kleinschrod. 51 Madison Ave.. 
New York. NY 10010. Monthly, drc. 53.000. Middle and top manage 
ment. Informational articles on successful business operations. 

^d«;t I*arf<r«A,>. Ed. Nicholas P. MitcheU. Adult Education Association 
«nf ' A Washington. D.C. 20006. 10/yr. drc 

M00._^Articles on adult education, community development, leadenhip 

American Paper Industry. Paper Industry Management Assodation. 2570 
Devon Ave.. Des Plaines. IL 60018. Monthly, drc. 11.000. 

n^r^S"\/'^\V '^29 18th St.. N.W.. Washington. 

D.C. 200J6. Monthly, arc. 90.000. For active military, reserves, retired 
military, defense-oriented industry and government personnel. 
Association Management. Ed. Kenneth W. Medley. American Society of 
iWiation Executives. UOI 16th St. N.W.. Washington. D.C 20036. 
Monthly, arc. 5700. Information for assodation executives on staff 
delegation, communications, and group dynamics. 

Banking. Ed. Henry Waddell. American Bankers Assodation. 350 Broadway. 
New York. NY 10013. Monthly, drc. 43.000. ^ 

boardroom Reports. Ed. Sunley Zarowin. 11 W. 43rd St.. New York. NY 
10036. Bi-wecUy. drc. 30.000. Purpose is to keep dedsion makers in- 
formed on the range of executive responsibilities. 

Bt«m«, H'or/d Ed. Gretdien Mirrielees. University Communications. Inc., 
P.O. Box 1234. Rahway. NJ 07065. 2/yr. circ 350.000. For graduatine 
students (undergraduate and graduate). Practical information for making 
the transition from campus to business. 

K'""^'^ Ry»"- P-O- 3090. St. Paul. MN 
55165. Monthly, drc. 500.000. Sdence. health, education, and travel, 
plus artides on current religious developments. 
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Changing Times. Ed. Robert W. Harvey. Kiplingcr Service for Families, 
1729 H. St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. Monthly, circ. 1,500,000. 
Articles on penonal finance, family management, and personal advance- 
ment. 

Church Admmisiraiion. Ed. George Clark. 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville, 
TN 37234. Monthly. Cliurch administration, programming, organizing 
and stalling, administrative skills, communication, pastoral ministries, 
and community needs. 

Church Management. Ed. Norman L. Hershey. 115 N. Main St., Mt. Holly, 
NC 28120. Monthly, circ. 8800. Articles dealing with church administra- 
tion, homiletics, promotional ideas, etc. 

Commentary. Ed. Norman Podhoretz, 165 E. 56th St, New York, NY 
10022. Monthly, circ. 60,000. Essays on political, social, theological, and 
cultural themes. 

Consulting Engineer. Ed. A. M. Steinmetz. 217 Wayne St., St. Joseph, MI 
49085. Monthly, circ. 20,000. Emphasizes client and public relations. 

Dental Economics. Ed. Richard L. Henn Jr. Dental Economics, Box 1260, 
Tulsa, OK 74101. Monthly, circ. 97,000. Practice, administration, and 
business management. 

Dun's Review. Ed. Ray Brady. Dun and Bradstreet Publications, 666 Fifth 
Ave., New York, NY 10019. Monthly, circ. 215,000. Trends and develop- 
ments in management, finance, marketing, technology. 

Electrical World. Ed. W. C. Hayes. McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1221 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10020. Semi-monthly, circ. 31,000. Reaches 
personnel of the electrical utility industry. 

Financial Executive. Ed. George Hobgood. Financial Executive Institute 
Inc., 633 Third Ave., New York, NY 10017. Circ. 17,000. For corporate 
executives responsible for financial management of their companies. 

Forbes. Ed. Malcolm S. Forbes. 60 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10011. Semi- 
monthly, circ. 630,000. Top management in business and industry. 

Foreign Service Journal. Ed. Shirley R. Newhall. 2101 E. St, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. Monthly. International relations, internal problems 
of the State Department and Foreign Service, informative material on 
other nations. 

Fund Raising Management. Ed. Henry Hoke, Jr. Hoke Communications 
Inc., 224 Seventh St., Garden City, NJ 11530. 6/yr, circ. 15,000. Fund 
raising executives in non«profit institutions. 

Grocery Communications. Ed. Connie O'Kelly. 436 W. Colorado St, 
Glendale, CA 91204. Monthly, circ. 36,000. Food retailers in the eleven 
western states. 

Hillsdale Report. Ed. Beth A. Herbener. College Relations Division, 
Hillsdale, MI 49242. 10/yr, circ. 3000. Middle management; active in 
community affairs and volunteer work. 
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Hospital Physician. Ed. John B. Middleston. 550 Kinderkaraack Rd 
Oradcll NJ 07649. Monthly, circ. 72,000. Practical advice on personal 
relationships with patients and the public. 

Hotel and Motel Management Ed. Robert C. Freeman. 845 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, IL 60202. Monthly, circ 28,000. Owners, executives, pro- 
fessional managers, and sales personnel. 

Human Behavior. Ed. Manhall Lunuden. 12031 Wilshiie Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90025. Monthly, circ. 100,000. College educated audience, interested 
in social and behavioral sciences. 

Industrial Marketing. Ed. George Young. Grain Communications, Inc., 
740 N. Rush St., Chicago, IL 60611. Monthly, circ 25,000. Marketing 
research, sales management, advertising, and public relations. 

Industry Week. Ed. Stanley J. Modic Penton Publishing Company, Penton 
Plaza, 1111 Chester Ave., Qeveland, OH 44115. Weekly, circ 175,000. 
Designed to aid industrial managers in improving productivity, motivating 
people, and increasing profitability. 

Iron Age. Chilton Co., Chilton Way, Radnor, PA 19089. Weekly, circ 
106,000. Management of metalworking industries. 

Journal of Accountancy. Ed. William O. Doherty. American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, 666 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10019 
Monthly, die 165,000. 

Journal of Association for Systems Management. Ed. William Ripley. 24587 
Bagley Rd., Cleveland, OH 44138. Monthly. For systems and procedures 
and administrative people. 

Journal of Marketing. Ed. Edward W. CundifiF. American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, 222 S. Rivenide Plaza, Chicago, IL 60606. Quarterly, circ 23,000. 
Sales direclon responsible for marketing strategy, marketing research, 
and advertising planning. 

Kivjanis Magazine. Ed. David B. Williams. 101 E. Erie St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 10/yr. Articles about social and civic betterment, business, educa- 
tion, religion, domestic afiFairs, and contemporary problems. 

Management Review, Ed. Kristin Anundsen. American Management Asso- 
aation. Inc., Saranac Lake, NY 12983. Monthly, circ 64,639. Articles of 
general interest to executives in business and industry. 

Manpower. Ed. Ellis Rottman. Department of Labor, PH 10414, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20213. Monthly, circ 30,000. Government and private efforts 
to solve manpower, training, and education problems, especially amonff 
the disadvantaged. 

Marketing Times. Ed. Robert Arnold. Sales and Marketing Executives In- 
temational, 630 Third Ave., New York, NY 10017. Bi-monthly. Articles 
on sales management, personal selling, sales training, sales promotion, and 
advertising. 
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Parents^ Magazine. Ed. Genevieve Millet Landau. 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York, NY 10017. Monthly, circ. 2,150,000. Professional insighu into 
family and marriage relationships; reports of trends and significant re- 
search findings in education and in mental and physical health. 

Personnel Administrator. Ed. Samuel A. Jaeger. American Society for Person- 
nel Administration, 19 Church St., Berea, OH 44017. 8/yr, circ. 13,000. 
Reports developments, trends, innovations, and opinions in the fields 
of recruitment, motivation, employer relations, labor relations, ^nd com- 
munications. 

Personnel Journal. Ed. Arthur C. Croft. The Personnel Journal, Inc., 150 
Pico Blvd., Santa Monica, CA 90405. Monthly, circ 14,000. New ideas 
or comments on current practices or review of research in industrial re- 
lations and personnel management. 

Practical Lawyer. Ed. Paul A. Wolkin. Joint Committee on Continuing 
Legal Education of the American Law Institute and the American Bar 
Association, 4025 Chestnut St., Philac'riphia, PA 19104. 8/yr, drc. 19,000. 
Seeks practical methods of dealing with problems lawyers encounter from 
day'to-day; advice on trial and pretrial work, attorney-client relations, etc. 

Professional Engineer. Ed. John T. Kane, 2029 K St., N.W., Washington, 
B.C. 20006. Monthly, drc. 75,000. Nontechnical articles of interest to 
the engineering profession. 

Psychology Today. Artidcs Editor, 317 14th St., Del Mar, CA 92014. Monthly. 
Social sdentists and nonspecialist laymen concerned with accurate and 
readable information about society and behavior. 

Physician*s Management. Ed. Gene Balliett. 757 Third Ave., New York, 
NY 10017. Monthly, circ. 200,000. Office management, investing, personal 
finances, sodoeconomic news, and personnel administration. 

Public Relations Journal. Ed. Leo J. Northart. Public Relations Society 
of America, 845 Third Ave., Nev/ York, NY 10022. Monthly, drc 11,000. 
Articles dealing with management and communications problems as well 
as successful solutions to sudi problems. 

Saturday Review /World. Ed. Norman Cousins. 488 Madison Ave., New 
York, NY 1002? Bi-weekly, drc 550,000. 

Science Digest. Ed. Richard F. DempewolfF. 224 W. 57th St., New York, 
NY 10019. Monthly, drc 160,000. News, trends, and developments in 
all disciplines. 

Specialty Salesman and Franchise Opportunities Magazine. Ed. Jane Bjoraus. 
Communication Channels, Inc., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60601. 
Monthly. Articles designed to help recipients succeed in business, em- 
phasizing modern sales training metliods and self -motivation. 

Supervisory Management, I! J. Tlioraasine Rendero. American Management 
Assodation, 135 W. 50th St., New York, NY 10020. Monthly, circ 33,000. 
Articles directed to professional managers. 
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TaUnt. International Platform Association, 2564 Berkshire Rd., Cleveland, 
OH 44106. Quarterly. Articles and news about lectures and lecturing. 

Trial. Ed. Ridiard S. Jacobson. The Association of Trial Lawyers of 
America, 20 Garden St., Cambridge, MA 02138. Bi-monthly, circ 64,000. 
Informative articles on questions of legal practice. 

Volunteers. Ed. Curtis W. Kelley. 327 Park Ave., Wilmette IL 60091. 
Monthly. Content on improving the quality of organization leadership. 
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A Survey Investigation of Trends and Issues in 
Speech Communication Ph.D. Programs 

Ronald E. Bassett and Robert C. Jeffrey* 

The study investigated the attitudes of chairpersons of doctorate-granting 
departments about future areas of graduate concentration. Additionally, 
information about non-academic employment was gathered in order to 
offer some direction to department administrators concerned with future 
Ph.D. graduate placement. 

The investigators used the 1973-74 SCA Directory of Graduate Pro- 
grams to identify departments awarding the Ph.D. in speech communica- 
tion. Departments offering doctoral work primarily or exclusively in speech 
pathology and/or theatre were excluded, leaving a total of forty-seven de- 
partments which were included in the survey. Thirty-six questionnaires 
were returned, yielding a return rate of 77 percent; all but three of the 
returned questionnaires were usable. 

Conclusions that appear to be most pertinent to the focus of this book 
are: 

1. In the period 1972-74, placement of speech communication Ph.D. grad- 
uates in non-academic positions accounted for less than 12 percent of 
the positions obtained by the total number of Ph.D. graduates in this 
time period. 

2. A consisuiit pattern in the types of non-academic positions secured by 
Ph.D. graduates in speech communication was not revealed. Thirty-three 
different non-academic positions were identified. 

3. One-half of the chairpersons responding in the survey indicated their 
departments are attempting to establish relationships with non-academic 
institutions to facilitate placement of Ph.D. graduates. Furthermore, 
they overwhelmingly consider business, industry, and government as the 
most likely markets for tiie Ph.D. surplus. 

4. Approximately one-half of the survey respondents indicated their depart- 
ments* Ph.D. programs were undergoing change, with a substantial num- 
ber reporting organizational communication as an area to be added or 
to receive additional emphasis. 

5. There is no positive correlation between areas predicted to be most in 
demand in 1980 and number of Ph.D. students currently concentrating 
in those areas. 



• Paper presented at the Seminar on Career Trends in Communication, Council 
of Communication Societies, Washington, D.C., June 27, 1975. 
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6. While venatility, the ability through academic training and experience 
to work in a variety of settings or teach in a variety of academic areas, 
is believed to be the strongest asset for placement, proven teaching and 
research ability were frequently cited as critical competencies. 
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